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“Tt was while putting my books together for removal, that I first observed some 
marks in the margin of this folio; but it was subsequently placed upon an upper? 
shelf, and I did not take it down until I had occasion to consult it,’? 

Myr. Collier’s Account of his folio of 1632. 

** Now you speak of lamps, I know not whether the princess may have observed 
it, but there is an old one upon a shelf of the prince’s robing room, and whoever 
owns it will not be sorry to find a new one in its stead.”’ 


Alla ad Deen; or, the Wonderful Lamp. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO 
THE STRATFORD SHAKSPERE. 


Ir is scarcely necessary to offer any explanation of the dis- 
tinctive title of this Edition. Washington Irving has truly 
said of Stratford-upon-Avon, “The mind refuses to dwell 
on anything that is not connected with Shakspere. This 
idea pervades the place.” 

The Plays and Poems of Shakspere are especially suggestive 
of Stratford—its pastoral scenery, its simple manners. I 
believe that here the boy-poet received his first inspirations 
—that through his life, even to its end, his best works were 
produced in the quiet of his native fields. 

It is my wish to produce an Edition of Shakspere, 
of a convenient size for the Pocket, and yet fitted for 
the best Library; an Edition with sufficient annotation 
to afford help for the proper understanding of a writer 
who, although the most universal of any time, is often 
obscure, has allusions which are not obvious, and employs 
phrases and words that are in some degree obsolete; an 
Edition, moreover, which, without any elaborate criticism, 
shall endeavour to unravel the difficulties of a Plot, to pene- 
trate the subtlety of a Character, to show the principle upon 
which the artist has worked. It is proposed’'to give— 

1. THe Text, founded upon the best Authorities, well printed in large 

type; presenting the Text of each Play without Annotation; so 


that the reader may yield himself up to the spirit of the Poet. 
and afterwards consider his difficulties. 


2. VARIous READINGS. 


3. A GLossary, to accompany each Play, for after-reading or for in- 
stant reference. 


4, AN ANALYTICAL VIEW OF THE PLOT AND CHARACTERS, written. 
expressly for this Edition. 


a 2 


1V ADVERTISEMENT. 


The principle which has determined me to print the 
Text without note or reference, and subsequently to offer a 
Commentary upon each play, has been asserted by Dr. 
Johnson in his celebrated Preface :— 

“ Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary evils. 
Let him that is yet unacquainted with the powers of 
Shakspere, and who desires to feel the highest pleasure 
that the drama can give, read every play, from the first 
scene to the last, with utter negligence of all his commen- 
tators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When his attention is © 
strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to turn aside to the 
name of Theobald or of Pope. Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity, through integrity and corruption ; 
let him preserve his comprehension of the dialogue and his 
interest in the fable. And when the pleasures of novelty 
have ceased, let him attempt exactness, and read the com- 
mentators.” 

In carrying out this principle, it 1s my obvious duty as 
an Editor to exercise a more than common care in present- 
ing the Text as perfect as my judgment can render it ; 
more especially at a time when our confidence in the 
original copies has been suddenly disturbed by ‘‘ Emen- 
dations” of a more sweeping character than have been 
ventured upon since the days of Rowe. My opinion of 
these will be deliberately recorded in an “ Introductory 
Notice.” _In the meantime I say, again using the words 
of Johnson,—“The history of our language, and the true 
force of our words, can only be preserved by keeping the 
text of authors free from adulteration.” 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE 


OF THE 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS, ON WHICH THE TEXT IS FOUNDED. 


‘Mr. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE’'S Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 
gedies, published according to the True Originall Copies,’ is 
the title of the first collection of our poet’s plays, which 
appeared in a folio. volume, in 1623. This volume is 
“ printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount;” but the De- 
dication bears the signatures of “John Heminge, Henry 
Condell.”” That Blount and Jaggard had become the pro- 
prietors of this edition, we learn from an entry in the 
Stationers’ registers, under date November 8, 1623; in 
which they claim “Mr. William Shakespeere’s Comedyes, 
Histories, and Tragedyes, soe many of the said copies as 
are not formerly entered to other 'men.” These copies so 
claimed as not “formerly entered” are then recited. They 
are in number sixteen; the whole volume consisting of 
thirty-six plays. The plays “formerly entered to other 
men” had, with some exceptions, been previously published, 
each separately; and some of these went on to several 
editions, at dates extending from 1597 to 1622. These are 
what are commonly spoken of as the quarto editions. 

John Heminge and Henry Condell were amongst the 
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“principal actors” of the plays of Shakspere, according to a 
list prefixed to their edition. In 1608 they were share- 
holders with Shakspere in the Blackfriars Theatre. In his 
Will, in 1616, they stand upon equal terms with his eminent 
friend Burbage, in the following bequest:—“ To my fellows, 
John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and Henry Condell, 
twenty-six shillings eight-pence apiece, to buy them rings.” 
In 1619, after the death of Shakspere and Burbage, they 
were at the head of their remaining “fellows.” They are 
entitled, therefore, to speak with authority, and to be regarded 
with deference, both from their intimate connexion with 
Shakspere, and the responsible position which they held in 
the company of actors of which his plays had probably be- 
come the most valuable possession. In their Dedication to 
the Earl of Pembroke and the Earl of Montgomery, they 
allude to the favour with which these noblemen regarded 
these productions (which, in the dedicatory language, they 
call “trifles”), and “their author, living.” They further 
say, “We have but collected them, and done an office to the 
dead, to procure his orphans guardians, without ambition 
either of self-profit or fame; only to keep the memory of so 
worthy a friend and fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare.” 
In their address “To the great variety of readers,” the words 
which they use are still more remarkable:—“ It had been a 
thing, we confess, worthy to have been wished, that the 
author himself had lived to have set forth and overseen his 
own writings. But since it hath been ordained otherwise, 
and he, by death, departed from that right, we pray you do 
not envy his friends the office of their care and pain to have 
collected and published them; and so to have published 
them, as where, before, you were abused with divers stolen 
and surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds 
and stealths of injurious impostors that exposed them,— 
even those are now offered to your view cured, and perfect 
of their limbs; and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, 
as he conceived them; who, as he was a happy imitator of 
Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind and 
hand went together; and what he thought, he uttered with that 
easiness that we have scarce received from him a blot in his 


papers.” 
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That the friends, fellows, and editors of Shakspere were 
held to perform an acceptable service to the world by this 
publication we may judge, however imperfectly, from some [ 
of the verses prefixed to the edition. Ben Jonson’s cele- 
brated poem, ‘To the Memory of my beloved the Author, 
Mr. William Shakespeare: and what he hath left us,’ follows 
the preface, and it concludes with these lines :— 

“ Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or cheer, the drooping stage; 

Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d like night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light.” 


Another poem in the same volume, by Leonard Digges, is 

in the same tone :— 
“ Shake-speare, at length thy pious fellows give 

. The world thy works; thy works by which outlive 
| Thy tomb thy name must. When that stone is rent 
| And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, 
| Here we alive shall view thee still. This book, 
When brass and marble fade, shall make thee look 
| Fresh to all ages.” 
| 


We cannot doubt that the publication of this volume was 
hailed with delight by all readers of taste and judgment; and 
| that, previous to the publication of the second edition, nine 
| years after, hundreds of the countrymen of Shakspere, as well 
as the young Milton, had become familiar with “the leaves ” 
of that “unvalued [invaluable] book.” For, if the edition of 
1623 had no other claims upon the gratitude of every Eng- 
| lishman, it had secured from that destruction, entire or 
partial, which would probably have been their fate if they 
| had remained in manuscript, some of the noblest monu- 
ments of Shakspere’s genius. The poet had been dead seven 
years when this edition was printed. Some of the plays 
which it preserved, through the medium of the press, had 
| been written a considerable period before his death. We 
_ have not a single manuscript line in existence, written, or 
| supposed to be written, by Shakspere. If, from any notions 
of exclusive advantage as the managers of a company, 
Heminge and Condell had not printed this edition of Shak- 
spere,—if the publication had been suspended for ten, or at 
most for fifteen years, till the civil wars broke out, and the 
predominance of the puritanical spirit had shut up the 


? 
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theatres,—the probability is that all Shakspere’s manuscripts 
would have perished. What then should we have lost, which 
will now remain when “brass and marble fade!” We will 
| give the list of those plays which, as far as any edition is 
known, were printed for the first time in the folio of 1623 :— 
¢ The Tempest. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Measure for Measure. 
| The Comedy of Errors. 
CoMEDIEs . .'- 4 As You Like it. 
The Taming of the Shrew. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 
Twelfth Night. 
The Winter’s Tale. 
King John. 
Henry VL., Part I. 
Henry VIII. 
Coriolanus. 
Timon of Athens. 
TRAGEDIES .. Julius Ceesar. 
Macbeth. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline. 


HISTORIES » 


But the enumeration of these eighteen plays, which were 
printed for the first time in the folio of 1623, by no means 
represents the entire amount of the obligation to the editors 
of that collection. They have themselves spoken of “ divers 
stolen and surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by the 
frauds and stealths of injurious impostors that exposed 
them;” and they add, “even those are now offered to your 
view cured, and perfect of their limbs.” Without here 

| entering into the question whether particular copies of the 
plays published before the folio of 1623 were “stolen and 
surreptitious,’ we shall here place before our readers the 
titles of those plays, which, in their original form, appear 
from some cause or other imperfect,—either “maimed or 
deformed,” or produced immaturely :— 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Henry V. 
The First Part of the Contention of the Two Famous Houses of 
York and Lancaster. (Corresponding with Henry VI., Part II.) 
The Second Part of the Contention, &c. (Corresponding with | 
Henry VI., Part III.) 
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Had these plays not been preserved in the folio of 1623, the 
previously existing copies would have furnished us a very 
imperfect notion of the state in which the poet finally left 
them. 

Putting, therefore, the eighteen plays first printed in the 
folio with the four plays there first printed in a perfect shape, 
we must come to the conclusion that, out of the thirty-six 
plays which that edition contains, the text of twenty-two 
must absolutely be founded on the text of Heminge and Con- 
dell. There is only one play which common consent has 
ascribed wholly, or in part, to Shakspere, namely ‘ Pericles,’ 
which is not included in the edition of 1623. 

We have been somewhat minute in this enumeration, to 
meet an opinion amongst readers of Shakspere, who have not 
very critically examined the principles upon which a text is 
founded, that there is a broad and pretty equal question be- 
tween the advocates for the text of the first folio, and the 
advocates for the text of the plays which had appeared sepa- 
rately in quarto previous to the publication of that edition. 
The real question, as it has been seen, is one of much nar- 
rower limits, upon the face of it. There are only fourteen 
plays originally published separately to which the important 
question of differences of readings can at all apply. In com- 
paring these separate plays amongst themselves—one edition 
of the same play with another edition—the matter becomes 
more complex; and there is greater scope given to the in- 
dustry of those who collate, and to the ingenuity of those 
who build riddles upon the collation. Some would even 
collate every single copy of the same edition. Be it so. All 
this implies homage; and does no harm, if we connect it 
with higher things. 

We subjoin a list of the first editions of the quarto plays, 
with the dates of their original publication, aud the date of 
the entry of each at Stationers’ Hall; mentioning, however, 
that there had been previous editions of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
and of ‘ Hamlet,’ essentially very different, not only in the 
matter common to each, but in their extent. We add, with 
an object which we shall presently explain, the names of the 
publishers :— 
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The editors of the first folio, as we have seen, use in their 
preface the following words:—“ Before, you were abused 
with divers stolen and surreptitious copies, maimed and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealths of injurious impostors that 
exposed them.” It is necessary that we should examine to 
which of the plays published before the folio this strong 
charge applies. It has been thought to involve a sweeping 
condemnation of al/ the previous editions ;—but this is notso: 
it applies only to “divers stolen and surreptitious copies.” 
We know not if there were other “stolen and surreptitious 
copies ” besides those which may be included in the quartos 
preserved to us. There may have been meagre and worthless 
copies, which, as far as we know, may have perished. We 
believe that the condemnation does not in any degree apply 
to the first nine of the plays included in the list which we 
have just given. Upon the quarto editions of those plays, 
the text of the folio, with slight alterations, is unquestion- 
ably founded. Verbal corrections, and in one or two cases 
additions and omissions, are found in the folio;—but they 
are only such as an author, having his printed works before 
him during at least sixteen years, would naturally make. 
The most considerable additions are to ‘The Second Part of 
Henry IV.—These nine plays do not furnish the slightest 
internal evidence of appearing to be printed from an imper- 
fect copy. Further, in seven out of the nine cases, the pro- 
prietary interest of the original publishers of these plays 
never lapses. Andrew and William Wise, in connexion with 
William Aspley, are the original publishers of ‘Richard IL, 
‘Richard IIL,’ the two Parts of ‘Henry IV.,’ and ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing;’ they, and their assign or partner, Matthew 
Law, print many editions of the historical plays, from 1597 
to 1622; and then Aspley becomes a proprietor of the folio, 
to which his name is affixed as one of the publishers. 
Cuthbert Burby is the original publisher of the “augmented ” 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost; in 1607 
he assigns his interest to John Smethwick: they publish 
several editions of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ from 1599 to 1609; 
and Smethwick finally becomes a proprietor also of the folio 
of 1623, With regard to ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and 
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‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ we cannot trace the pro- 
prietary interest of their original publishers down to the 
publication of the folio, by any entries in the books of the 
Stationers’ Company*. Of each of these plays there were 
also editions in 1600, but none after ;—one of each bearing 
the name of a publisher, and the other of a printer, J. 
Roberts. ‘Titus Andronicus’ has. also the distinction of 
being printed with remarkable accuracy in the quarto edi- 
tions ; which editions, with slight alterations, though with 
one Scene added, form the text of the folio. 

The reader will have observed, as a remarkable circum- 
stance, that the ten plays which we have thus described as 
authentic copies were printed during the short period of four 
years. In 1598, Francis Meres, an authority to which we 
shall often have occasion to refer, notices, as examples of 
Shakspere’s excellence in comedy and tragedy, certain plays 
then existing. Of the plays printed in 1600 his list includes 
all that we have exhibited, with the exception of ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing; and it contains only four other plays not 
then printed, namely, ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
‘The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ Love’s Labour Won (supposed to 
be ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well’), and ‘King John.’ It will 
be observed, also, that of these ten plays five were printed 
in one year, 1600. We think that it may be shown with 
tolerable certainty that none of Shakspere’s plays were sub- 
sequently printed before his death, except piratically ; or with 
the intention of giving a “true and perfect copy” instead 
of a piratical one; or under some peculiar circumstances 
which are naturally involved in mystery. Of those so 
printed separately the number is only six. We must notice 
them in detail. 

In 1600 appeared ‘ The Chronicle History of Henry V., 
dc. This edition contains about half the number of lines of 
that in the folio copy. The additions consist of all the 
choruses, the whole of the first scene of Act I, and some 
of the most spirited speeches. The entire play is indeed 

@ The books of the Stationers’ Company were examined by Steevens, 
and he transcribed and published all the entries which could bear upon 
the works of Shakspere ; but he made no deductions from the facts. 
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recast ; and yet, although it is perfectly evident, from the 
passage in the chorus to the fifth act, referring to 


“ the general of our gracious queen 
(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming,” 


that the choruses were introduced in 1599, they appear not 
in the first edition of 1600, nor in the second of 1602, nor 
in the third of 1608. There can be no question, we think, 
that the original play of ‘Henry V.,’ as exhibited in these 
quartos, was a hasty sketch, afterwards worked up into the 
perfect form in which we now find it; that the piratical 
publishers had obtained a copy of that sketch,—but that 
they were effectually prevented obtaining a copy with the 
additions and amendments. We think it by no means im- 
probable that the piratical publication of this play in its im- 
perfect state—as perfect as could be obtained by the pub- 
lishers without the consent of the author, or proprietors— 
was one of the consequences of a change in the policy upon 
which Shakspere’s theatre was conducted. We have seen 
that, from 1597 to 1600, ten plays were published in a per- 
fect state, differing very slightly from the copies published 
after his death by the authority of his friends and “ fellows.” 
Previous to the publication of ‘Henry V.,’ in 1600, no edi- 
tion that can be considered piratical had appeared. In 1602 
came out another imperfect, and probably mutilated, copy— 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” The first edition of Arthur 
Johnson, in 1602, and a subsequent edition of 1619, pre- 
sent only the sketch of that play as we now have it from 
the folio. The improvements and additions in this case are 
as numerous and important as in the ‘Henry V.’ But they 
were never suffered to be published till they appeared in the 
folio. ‘ Hamlet’ differs from the two preceding instances, 
from a genuine copy having been brought out immediately 
after the appearance of what was most probably a piratical 
one. The unique first edition in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire (reprinted in 1825) is, like ‘ Henry V.’ and 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor, a sketch as compared with 
the finished play. It was published by N. L. (Nicholas Ling) 
and John Trundell, in 1603; but in 1604 an edition was 
published by N. Landure, “newly imprinted and enlarged to 
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almost as much againe as it was, according to the true and 
perfect coppie.” This is the play, with very slight varia- 
tions, as we now possess it ; and this edition was reprinted 
four times in Shakspere’s life, having become the property 
of John Smethwick, who, as we have mentioned, became one 
of the publishers of the folio. ‘Lear’ was published by 
Nathaniel Butter, in 1608, and in that year he produced 
three editions. No future edition appears till that of the 
folio, while ‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ are constantly 
reprinted. Butter’s edition of ‘ Lear’ is however a correct 
one. He must have had a genuine copy. ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida, published by R. Bonian and H. Walley, in 1609, 
iS a genuine copy. 

We have now gone through the list of all the quarto plays 
that appeared before Shakspere’s death. ‘ Othello, the only 
other quarto, was not printed till 1622. It is a genuine 
copy; and its publication may have had some influence in 
determining the proprietors of Shakspere’s authentic plays. 
whether printed or in manuscript, to form and publish the 
collection of 1623. 

It is impossible, we think, to imagine that this decided 
system of publication of Shakspere’s plays up to 1600, and 
of non-publication after 1600, could have been the result of 
accident. Malone assigns as a reason for this remarkable 
circumstance, that, “if we suppose him to have written for 
the stage during a period of twenty years, those pieces which 
were produced in the latter part of that period were less 
likely to pass through the press in his lifetime, as the cu- 
riosity of the public had not been so long engaged by them 
as by his early compositions.” This reasoning is singularly 
erroneous. Not a single play, with the exception of the two 
Parts of ‘The Contention,’ was printed before 1597; and in 
1600 ten had been printed, in addition to the two Parts of 
‘The Contention. According to Malone, the curiosity of 
the public had not begun to operate till 1597; and it ceased 
to operate after 1600, when the reputation of the author 
was becoming greater and greater, and he was making the 
highest efforts to place it above all competition. The de- 
mand for new editions of those plays which had been pub- 
lished before 1600 was very remarkable, in an age when 
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books were comparatively of slow sale; and that demand 
must have offered abundant encouragement to publish the 
more important plays, which were written after 1600, and 
which remained unpublished till the appearance of the folio 
of 1623. There were three great exceptions, as we have 
seen, to the system of non-publication—‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ 
and ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ We are inclined to believe that 
each of these was published under the authority of the 
author, or, at any rate, without his power of suppression ; 
although their publication might be at variance with the 
general policy of the proprietors of the Globe Theatre. 
‘Hamlet,’ “enlarged to almost as much again as it was,” 
was printed, it may be supposed, to vindicate the author’s 
claims to something higher than the early sketch which ap- 
peared in the edition of 1603. ‘Lear,’ and ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida’ stand, we believe, upon other ground. They were 
both, as we shall have to state more particularly in our no- 
tices of those plays, probably acted for the first time before 
the court of James L, and it is not impossible that the co- 
pies so used were out of the control of the players who re- 
presented these dramas ; and that some one, authorised or 
not, printed each play from the copy employed at these 
private representations “by the King’s Majesty’s servants.” 
The utter disregard of metre in the ‘Lear’ proves that the 
edition was not printed from the author’s copy. 

We proceed to explain the principles upon which our text 
has been founded. The folio of 1623 contains thirty-six 
plays: of these, thirteen were published in the author’s life- 
time, with such internal evidences of authenticity, and under 
such circumstances, as warrant us in receiving them as au- 
thentic copies. These copies are, therefore, entitled to a 
very high respect in the settlement of the author’s text. 
But they do not demand an exclusive respect; for the 
evidence, in several instances, is most decided, that the 
author’s posthumous copies in manuscript were distinguished 
from the printed copies by verbal alterations, by additions, 
by omissions not arbitrarily made, by a more correct metri- 
cal arrangement. To refer these differences to alterations 
made by the players, has been a favourite theory with some 
of Shakspere’s editors; but it is manifestly an absurd one. 
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We see, in numerous cases, the minute but most effective 
touches of the skilful artist; and a careful examination of 
this matter in the plays where the alterations are most 
numerous, is quite sufficient to satisfy us of the jealous care 
with which Shakspere watched over the more important of 
these productions, so as to leave with his “fellows” more 
complete and accurate copies than had been preserved by 
the press. Between the quarto editions of the four Come- 
dies,—‘ Love’s  Labour’s Lost,’ ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ ‘The Merchant of Venice, ‘Much Ado about No- 
thing, —and the folio of 1623, the variations are exceedingly 
few; and these have probably, for the most part, been created 
by the printer. Of the Histories, ‘Richard IL.’ in the folio, 
is founded upon the quarto of 1608, with the omission of 
about fifty lines. The variations between the two copies of 
‘The First Part of Henry IV.’ are very slight. In ‘The Second 
Part of Henry IV.’ there are large additions in the folio. 
‘Richard IIL.’ in the folio, presents an example of constant 
verbal alterations, evidently made with a most minute scru- 
pulousness: there are two passages omitted, although in the 
author’s best manner, and about a hundred and twenty lines 
added. Of the Tragedies, ‘Romeo and Juliet, in the folio, is 
founded upon the quarto of 1599, with occasional verbal 
alterations. ‘Titus Andronicus’ is essentially the same in 
the folio as the quarto of 1600, with the exception of an 
added Scene. ‘Hamlet,’ in the folio, is founded upon the 
quarto of 1604, but the verbal alterations are numerous; 
and there are passages omitted in the folio which we should 
indeed be sorry to lose, although there was probably a dra- 
matic reason for their omission. The most important of the 
variations between the quartos and the folio are to be found 
in ‘Lear’ The verbal alterations are perpetually recurring, 
but the changes of the folio are decidedly to be preferred in 
nearly every instance. The metrical arrangement of the 
quarto is one mass of confusion: we have about fifty lines 
added in the folio, and about two hundred and twenty-five 
lines omitted: for these omissions there is again a sufficient 
dramatic reason, although it is truly fortunate that passages 
of such exquisite beauty as they for the most part are should 
have been preserved to us in the original publication. ‘ Troi- 
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lus and Cressida,’ in the folio, differs in the very smallest 
degree from the text of the quarto copy. The verbal changes 
in ‘Othello’ are few; but there are many additional lines in 
the folio. 

We have thus seen, that of the fourteen plays originally 
published in quarto, which may be considered authentic, 
nine of that number contain very unimportant differences 
from the text in the folio. The differences, however, are not 
merely the typographical changes which always creep into 
any new edition ; they are in many cases either the correc- 
tions of the author, or the corrections of those who repre- 
sented the plays. The Theatre, there can be no doubt, 
possessed a manuscript copy, as Heminge and Condell ex- 
pressly tell us ; and the variations, especially in the metrical 
arrangement, even in those plays which appear the most 
alike, afford satisfactory evidence that in the republication 
some manuscript was referred to. We are bound, therefore, 
we think, upon these grounds, to make the later copy the 
foundation of the text. But we are also called upon to point 
out the deviations from the text of the quartos whenever the 
differences are of importance. 

Of the other five plays, in which the variations between 
the quarto editions and the folio are more important, we 
have not only to adhere to the principles just laid down, but 
to preserve even what the author, we may believe, advisedly 
rejected ; and, in preserving it, to furnish materials for a just 
appreciation of the judgment with which he retrenched as 
well as added. Where there are omissions in the folio of 
passages found in the quartos, such omissions not being 
superseded by an extended or a condensed passage of a 
similar character, we give them a place in the text; distin- 
guishing them, however, by brackets. But we utterly object 
to the principle which has too often guided some modern 
editors, of making up a text, when the variations are consi- 
derable, out of the text of the quartos and that of the folio. 
If any part of the variation demonstrates that it is the 
author’s improvement, we are bound to receive the whole of 
the improvement, with the exception of any manifest typo- 
graphical error ; satisfying, however, the critical reader, by 
giving him the original passage amongst ‘ various readings.’ 
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; Our great poet earned his laurel, in the opinion of his con- 
temporaries, by the most diligent industry. 


“Yet must I not give Nature all; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part :— 
For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion: and that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 
(Such as thine are,) and strike the second heat 
Upon the muses’ anvil; turn the same 

(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame; 
. Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn,— 

For a good poet ’s made, as well as born: 

And such wert thou.” 


Having disposed, then, of these general considerations of 
the value of the quarto copies, we have to inquire what re- 
liance we are to place upon the text of those plays which 
appear for the first time in the folio of 1623, upon which 
/ text we must absolutely depend for a competent knowledge 
of these inestimable productions. We say absolutely, for in 
any matters of serious difficulty the subsequent editions 
offer us comparatively very little aid. The second edition of 
1632 was held up as an authority by Steevens, because, in 
some degree, it appeared to fall in with his notions of versi- 
fication. We doubt if it had an editor properly so called ; 
for the most obvious typographical errors are repeated with- 
out change. The printer, probably, of this edition occasion- 
ally pieced out what he considered an imperfect line, and 
altered a word here and there that had grown obsolete 
during the changes in our language since Shakspere first 
wrote. But, beyond this, we have no help in the second 
edition ; and none whatever in the subsequent ones. For 
eighteen plays, therefore, the folio of 1623 must be received 
as the only accredited copy—standing in the same relation 
to the text as the one manuscript of an ancient author. For 
four other plays it must be received as the only accredited 
complete copy. How, then, appear the copies printed for 
the first time in this folio with regard to correctness? We 
have no hesitation in stating that, with one or two excep- 
tions, the text of these plays may be considered to be as 
correct, and as little corrupted, as those which had the ad- 
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vantage of having previously gone through the press. This 
is a most remarkable circumstance with reference to any 
posthumous publication ; and when we consider the essen- 
tial difficulties which belong to the correct printing of a play 
—the mistaking of one character for another, the confusion 
which must arise from the intermingling of prose and verse, 
the varieties of the versification itself, and the possibility of 
receiving the stage directions as the text,—it is perfectly 
astonishing that these productions have come down to us 
with so few vital errors and deformities. To form a correct 
estimate of the value of the folio copy, with reference to the 
plays there first printed, we should compare them with any 
other play, or plays, printed either after the death of an 
author, or without an adequate revision during his life. We 
have a remarkable instance in a play attributed to Shak- 
spere—‘ Pericles,—-and which, there can be little doubt, 
belongs, wholly or in part, to him. There are four quarto 
editions of this play, besides that of the third folio. Each 
of these is manifestly most corrupt; infinitely more so, be- 
yond all comparison, than the most incorrect of the plays 
printed from Shakspere’s posthumous manuscripts. 

The order in which the thirty-six plays contained in the 
folio of 1623 are presented to the reader is contained in the 
following list, which forms a leaf of that edition :— 


“A CATALOGUE OF THE SEVERAL COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND 
TRAGEDIES CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME. 


Comedies. Histories. 
The Tempest. The Life and Death of King John. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Life and Death of King 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Richard II. 
Measure for Measure. The First Part of King Henry IV. 
The Comedy of Errors. The Second Part of King Henry 
Much Ado about Nothing. IV. 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost. The Life of King Henry V. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The First Part of King Henry VI. 
The Merchant of Venice. The Second Part of King Henry 
As You Like It. VI. 
The Taming of the Shrew. The Third Part of King Henry VI. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. The Life and Death of Richard 
Twelfth Night, or What You Will. Ne 
The Winter’s Tale. The Life of King Henrv VIII. 
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The Life and Death of Julius 
Tragedies. Ceesar. 
The Tragedy of Macbeth. 
The Tragedy of Hamlet. 
King Lear. 
Othello, the Moor of Venice. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline, King of Britain.” 


Troilus and Cressida. 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus. 
Titus Andronicus. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Timon of Athens. 


We have thus, at the risk, perhaps, of being somewhat too 
precise, set forth the authorities upon which the text of 
this edition is founded. These views are not newly formed ; 
—they remain unaltered. This Introduction would have 
rested here, but for important considerations which arise 
out of a recent publication entitled ‘Notes and Emendations 
to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays, from Early Manuscript 
Corrections in a copy of the Folio, 1632, in the possession 
of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A., forming a supplemental 
volume to the Works of Shakespeare by the same Editor.’ 

In the Preface to Mr. Collier’s edition of 1844,—to which 
the ‘ Notes and Emendations’ form a Supplement—he says : 
“T have arranged the whole, for the first’ time, in the precise 
Sequence observed by Heminge and Condell in the folio of 
1623: they were fellow-actors with Shakespeare, and had 
played, perhaps, in every drama they published ; and as they 
executed their task with intelligence and discretion in other 
respects, we may presume that they did not without reason 
settle the order of the playsin their noble monument to the 
author’s memory.” To the “intelligence and discretion” of 
the two “friends” of Shakspere, who, as they distinctly 
state, “ collected and published ” his writings, “uttered with 
that easiness that we have scarce received from him a blot 
in his papers,” Mr. Collier, in his edition of 1844, bears 
constant testimony in his notices of particular plays. 
Thus :—‘ The ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ is printed from 
the playhouse manuscript in the hands of Heminge and 
Condell :”—‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ was “reprinted from 
the quarto of 1598 ;” but the variations “show that the 
player-editors of the folio resorted occasionally to some 
authority besides the quarto :”—‘ Henry IV., Part 2,’ in the 
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folio of 1623, “was taken from a complete copy of the edition 
of 1600 ; and, moreover, the actor-editors, probably from a 
playhouse manuscript in their hands, furnished many other 
lines wanting in the quartos :”—The ‘Henry VL, Part 1,’ is 
established in Mr. Collier’s mind as Shakspere’s authentic 
work, because it is “ put forth under the care of his fellow- 
actors :”—In ‘Richard IIL,’ the “variations” from the 
quartos “are so numerous, and the corrections so frequent,” 
that “it is probable a transcript belonging to the theatre was 
consulted :”—Of ‘Julius Cesar,’ “the manuscript origi- 
nally used for the folio of 1623 must have been extremely 
perfect, and free from corruptions: ”—‘ Macbeth,’ first printed 
in the folio, “has been handed down in an unusually com- 
plete state :’°—“ We are inclined to think that if ‘ Hamlet,’ 
in the folio of 1623, were not composed from some now un- 
known quarto, it was derived from a manuscript obtained by 
Heminge and Condell from the theatre: ”°—Of ‘Lear,’ “it 
would seem that the folio of 1623 was composed from a 
manuscript which had been much, and not very judiciously, 
abridged for the purposes of the theatre, although it contains 
some additions not in any of the quartos.” Such are some 
of Mr. Collier’s testimonies, in 1844, to the “ intelligence 
and discretion” of the “ friends and fellows” of Shakspere— 
whom he then properly describes as “actors of repute and 
men of character’ who “acted with Shakespeare, and re- 
ceived his instructions and directions from time to time.”— 
Mr. Collier thus accepts without hesitation the statement 
that these plays were published from Shakspere’s unblotted 
“ papers.” 

Our own opinion of the value of the folio of 1623, not 
only as an authentic book, but one as free from error as 
could be expected in a posthumous publication, has already 
been strongly expressed. We are happy to support that 
opinion by Mr. Collier’s own distinct evidence. It is, there- 
fore, due to that most careful editor of Shakspere, as well as 
to humbler labourers in the same field, to examine, with all 
industry and candour, whether the “Early Manuscript Cor- 
rections in a copy of the folio, 1632,” are, taken as a whole, 
of such a character as seriously to damage the authority of 
the folio of 1623, and of those quartos upon which some of 
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the plays in that folio are founded ;—whether, in point of 
fact, we may still repose upon a genuine text, liable as all 
printed books are to manifold errors,—or, rejecting this au- 
thority, adopt the opinion of an anonymous writer, that Mr. 
Collier’s “ discovery has revealed to us a depth of corruption 
in the printed text which no one had imagined, and will doubt- 
less embolden men to produce conjectures which they had 
before confined to the modest privacy of their own margins.” 
We are no believers in this unimagined “depth of corrup- 
tion.” We must sound the depth with scrupulous caution. 
We apprehend that Mr. Collier has done as much by his 
somewhat indiscriminate adoption of the “Early Manu- 
script Corrections,” and his general depreciation of the ori- 
ginal editions under his new lights, as by the intrinsic value 
of some of these “ corrections,” to open these threatened 
floods of conjectural criticism; and so make every man 
his own Shakspere. We shall stand upon the ancient way, 
and then look about to see which is the right and true 
way. 

In 1849, Mr. Collier purchased of the late Mr. Rodd an 
imperfect copy of the folio of 1632, torn and disfigured by 
blots and dirt. It was cast aside for awhile; but at length 
was discovered to present, in a handwriting of the time, 
emendations in the pointing or in the text, occurring in 
almost every page. The alterations extended “even to 
turned letters and typographical trifles of that kind.” In 
number these minor emendations, according to Mr, Collier, 
do not, in the whole, fall short: of twenty thousand. The 
volume of “ Notes and Emendations,” Mr. Collier states, 
contains considerably more than a thousand of the more 
important alterations. “ Nothing,” he says, “ that was deemed 
essential has been left out.” 

Before we attempt to deal with “emendations,” amount- 
ing to more than a thousand in number, we may first con- 
sider if any large class of these “ corrections ” can be fairly 
set aside as mere surplusage, in relation to the authentic 
text of Shakspere’s Plays. 

The edition which has been the recipient of the “Early 
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| Manuscript Corrections,” given to the world by Mr. Collier, is 
) the second edition, the folio of 1632. Steevens, in his 
) advertisement of 1773, says,—“ Between the years 1623 and 
» 1685 (the dates of the first and last folios) the errors in 
) every play at least were trebled.” Malone, in his preface of 
1790, says,—“ King Charles the First, though a great 
admirer of our poet, was contented with the second folio i 
edition of his plays ; unconscious of the numerous misrepre- 
sentations and interpolations by which every page of that | sae 
copy is disfigured. * * * * The second folio does, indeed, | oe 
very frequently differ from the first by negligence or chance ; 
but much more frequently by the editor’s profound igno- 
rance of our poet’s phraseology and metre, in consequence of 
which there is scarce a page of the book which is not dis- 
figured by the capricious alterations introduced by the 
person to whom the care of that impression was entrusted.” 
No editor of recent times has doubted the correctness of 
this judgment, with the exception of Steevens, who, in his 
later edition, adopted or advocated some of these “ capricious 
alterations,” as improvements of Shakspere’s “ phraseology 
and metre.” We may safely, therefore, set aside all the 
“Manuscript Corrections” which solely have reference to 
that folio of 1632. Mr. Collier has given them their full 
place in his ‘Notes and Emendations ;’ indeed he has so 
given them, that it is often extremely difficult to separate 
them from “emendations ” of the undoubted and received 
text. It would be tedious to recapitulate these uncalled-for 
“ corrections ;” but it may be satisfactory to exhibit an 
example or two :— 


RicHarp II. “The folio, 1632, misprints the following line,— 

| ‘Give sorrow leave a while to tutor me,’ 
| by absurdly putting return for ‘tutor. This blunder is set right by 
the old corrector.” 

Henry Iy., Parti. .“ In the line, 

‘What say’st thou, Kate? what would’st thou have with me?’ 

h the folio, 1632, omits the second ‘ what,’ which the corrector supplies 
| in manuscript.” 

But it is not only in the correction of the peculiar inaccu- 
racies of the folio of 1632, such as these, which are to be 
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found in no received text, that Mr. Collier presents very 
copious “ Notes and Emendations.” The modern text of Shak- 
spere, as we have shown, very properly varies from the folio 

| of 1623, when some one of the quartos has corrected a typo- 
graphical error. The corrector of the folio of 1632 has 
availed himself of these aids, and has thus established some «| 
character for accuracy. . But all this industry does nothing 

to reveal “a depth of corruption in the printed text.” And 

| yet a reader of such paragraphs as the following will be 

| somewhat mystified :— 


Henry IV., Part 1. “In the folio, 1632, a previous speech by Falstaff 
is erroneously given to the Prince, but the corrector has remedied the 
defect; and in Falstaff’s long mock-address, he has inserted our before 
‘opinion,’ which is not in any folio.” 


Henry IV., Part 2. “For ‘win, in the subsequent line, 


‘That thou might’st win the more thy father’s love, 


the folios have joyne, for which misprint it is easy to account, when we 
recollect that ‘win’ was of old often spelt wynne. The old corrector 
strikes out joyne in favour of ‘ win,’ or, as he writes it, winne.” 


It requires the most fixed attention to the nice distine- 
tions of such constantly-recurring “Notes and Emenda- 
tions,” to disembarrass the cursory reader from the notion _ | 
that these are bond fide corrections of the common text. 

If not, why this minuteness? Cui bono? We are anx- 

iously desirous to find the grains of wheat in the “ Manu- 

script Corrections ;” but why impede the discovery by such 

an amount of chaff? Who cares to know what errors are 

corrected in the second folio that exist in no other old im- 
| pression, and which have never been introduced into the 
modern text? Who desires to be informed that “the old 
corrector strikes out joyne” of the folios, and substitutes 
“ winne,” when he will find “win” in all modern editions, as 
derived from the quarto? 

We advisedly speak of the perplexity thus occasioned to 
“the cursory reader,” because, as far aS a commentator on | 
Shakspere is individually concerned, it is important to know | 
what errors of the folio of 1632 have been corrected, and 
what left untouched. If the corrector has removed the 
“capricious alterations” of that edition—if, out of his own 
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i knowledge, he has obliterated the traces of the “profound 
) ignorance of our poet’s phraseology and metre” displayed in 
| that edition, we shall be better prepared to confide in his 
® alterations of our received text. Let us examine this point 
® very briefly. 

Malone has with great care brought together a number of 
i instances to establish his position, that the editor of the 
) second folio “was entirely ignorant of our poet’s phraseology 
> and metre.” Let us select a few examples as they regard 
6.“ phraseology.” 


“ He did not know that the double negative was the customary and au- 
)  thorised language of the age of Queen Elizabeth, and therefore, instead 
» of (‘Comedy of Errors,’ Act iii. Sc. 2) 

‘Nor to her bed no homage do I owe,’ 
) he printed, 
‘Nor to her bed a homage do I owe.’” 


) Malone gives a similar example from ‘As You Like It.’ 
- The double comparative is common in the plays of Shak- 
spere. Yet instead of (‘Coriolanus, Act iii. Sc. 1) 


“Tl give my reasons 
More worthier than their voices,” 


we have in the second copy, 
“More worthy than their voices.” 


: Malone gives another example from ‘Othello, where 
| “more safer” becomes “more safe;” and another from 

‘Hamlet,’ where “more richer” is modernised into “more 

ie wich,” 

| The instances in which words that were obsolete or wnfa- 

| miliar, in 1632, are modernised by the editor of the second 

folio, are very numerous. Thus the noble passage in 

‘Julius Ceesar’— 

| “The noise of battle hurtled in the air,” 

| becomes “hurried”? In ‘Richard II’ “the hour of death jars 
| ds expiate,” is translated into “now expired.” In ‘ Othello,’ te 


“cries on murder” is “cries owt murder ;” and “ desarts 
idle,” “ desarts wild.” 
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The compound epithet —one of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of Shakspere—is rejected in the folio of 1632, “not 
being understood,” as Malone considers, Thus, ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’ Act iv. Sc. 2 :— 


“With wings more momentary-swift than thought,” 
becomes 


“With wings more momentary, swifter than thought.” 


Now, if we find in Mr. Collier’s very minute recital of all 
that the “ Manuscript Corrections” have done for remedying 
the peculiar defects of the folio of 1632, that these changes 
of language are not remedied, we may logically infer that the 
corrector approved of such changes ; having, as we clearly 
see, the means of remedying them from earlier editions, 

The value of the mode in which the editor of the folio of 
1632 has dealt with the metre of Shakspere’s Plays can 
scarcely be determined according to the metrical systems 
which have found favour with some commentators and critics. 
Malone rejected the Ohs/ and Has! which that editor intro- 
duced to make out a ten-syllable verse, in his belief that the 
ten-syllables were right, but that they were thrust in where 
monosyllables ought to be read as dissyllables. Steevens 
adopted the metrical changes, in the bold desire of his 
later years for “the expulsion of useless and supernume- 
rary syllables, and an occasional supply of such as might for- 
tuitously have been omitted.” Boswell, we profess to think, 
was much nearer the truth when he said of Shakspere, 
“He has equally avoided the formal monotony of those 
who went before him, and the laxity of his contemporaries ; 
his metre is generally correct, but the inexhaustible variety of 
his modulation never palls upon the ear.” The editor of the 
second folio did what he could to destroy this “modulation ;”’ 
and his corrector did not reprove his efforts. What that 
corrector did himself in this direction remains to be exhibited. 

As we proceed in this edition it will be our duty to exa- 
mine the “Manuscript Corrections” of each Play, with 
other “ Various Readings ;” but we shall approach them 
with considerable diffidence, on account of the extreme 
importance which they bear in the view of Mr. Collier. 
He says,—“I have been anxious rather to underrate 
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than to overstate the claims of this annotated copy of the 
folio, 1632. I ought not, however, to hesitate in avowing 
my conviction, that we are bound to admit by far the greater 
body of the substitutions it contains, as the restored language of 
Shakespeare. As he was especially the poet of common 
life, so he was emphatically the poet of common sense ; and 
to the verdict of common sense I am willing to submit all 
the more material alterations recommended on the authority 
before me.” That Shakspere was “emphatically the poet of 
common sense,” receiving that much-abused term as a syno- 
nyme for practical wisdom, no reader of Shakspere can doubt. 
But to believe that his “common sense” was always ex- 
pressed in the most obvious form of words, is to deprive him 
of one of his great attributes as a poet. A figurative expres- 
sion or epithet, suggestive of some delicate shade of meaning 
that does not lie upon the surface, may receive a verdict of 
approval from somewhat more refined perceptions than 
belong to what is popularly understood as “common sense.” 
Mr. Collier, we venture to think, warns off trespassers from 
his new preserves with something less than his usual urba- 
nity. “Ishall probably be told, in the usual terms, by some 
whose prejudices or interests may be affected by the ensuing 
volume, that the old corrector knew little about the spirit or 
language of Shakespeare.” We venture to think so in many 
instances which we are called upon to admit. We are cer- 
tainly not without “prejudices ;” for we are not ready to say 
that we relinquish those authorities who have been hitherto 
“our best and safest guides.” We are not ready to admit, as 
Mr. Collier now believes, that “if there be one point more clear 
than another, in connexion with the text of Shakespeare as vt 
has come down to us, it is that the person or persons who 
prepared the transcripts of the plays for the printer wrote 
by the ear, and not by the eye.” We hold such a process to 
be utterly incompatible with the general accuracy with which 
the vast mass of Shakspere’s dialogue has been preserved to 
us. We hold it to be directly opposed to all the facts we 
have recapitulated in the early part of this Introduction, as 
to the original editions of these plays. We believe in 
Heminge and Condell, who, seven years after Shakspere’s 
death, collected his works, and affirmed that they printed 
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them from “his papers.” We do not believe, except in the 
few instances of those “stolen and surreptitious copies ” 
| which it was the object of the first folio to offer “perfect,” 
i that “short-hand writers imperfectly took down the words 
as they indistinctly heard them;” or that “inferior per- 

formers furnished the booksellers with such parts as they 
sustained, or could in any way procure from the theatre ;” 
| or that the same hirelings, “listening, as they must have 
done, to the repetitions of the principal actors, would be 
| able to recite, with more or less accuracy, whole speeches, 
and even scenes, which a little ingenuity would convert 
into a drama.” We do not “readily imagine ”—we think 
it the wildest imagination that ever entered into the brain 
of man—*that what these inferior performers had thus got 
by heart, they might dictate to some mechanical copyist ; and 
thus many words, and even sentences, which sounded like 
something else, would be misrepresented in the printed edi- 
tions, and nobody take the pains to correct the blunders.”— 
Oh! much abused Macpherson, how authentic is thy ‘Ossian’ 
in comparison with “the text of Shakespeare as it has come 

down to us”! 

This, then, is the theory upon which we are “bound to 
admit ” the “Manuscript Corrections in the folio, 1632,” as 
infallible authority. “Upon this supposition,” says Mr. 
Collier, “we must account for not a few of the remarkable 
manuscript emendations in my folio.’ Supposition? Mr, 
Collier has not a particle of doubt. We are constantly 
reminded, as we proceed in the “Emendations,” that “the 
seribe misheard,” “the copyist must have misheard.” The 
anonymous Annotator, who, according to his Editor, “may 
have been connected with our old playhouses,”’—or “may 
have been a manager,”—or “a mere spectator,”—“ may have 
taken the trouble, from time to time, to set right errors in 
the printed text by the more faithful delivery of their parts 
by the principal actors.’ “He may, however, have been 
aided by the prompt-books,” says Mr. Collier. Heminge 
and Condell of course had no “ prompt-books.” 

That the corrector of the second folio was a player we 
cannot doubt. Clearly he was not an ignorant man. He 
perfectly well knew the “business” of the stage; and has 
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given the most minute directions for its observance. In 
the ‘Tempest’ the sailors are “ shaking off wet.” In ‘ Mea- 
sure for Measure,” whenever Isabella or Mariana are to kneel, 
or rise, or unveil, it is duly noted in the margin. In ‘Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost, when the King says “Ay me!” we are 
informed in the margin that “he sighs.” Richard III. ina 
passion, is directed to enter “stamping angerly.” This stage 
knowledge, which, according to Mr, Collier, is exercised even 
when the text is amply sufficient to instruct an actor, may 
suggest something as to the origin of these “ corrections.” In 
less than ten years after the publication of the folio of 1632 
all the theatres were closed. The players were turned adrift 
to shift as they best might. Lowin kept the Three Pigeons 
at Brentford ; Harrison fell in Naseby Field. Mr. Collier 
says,—“ The whole appearance of our volume seems to 
afford evidence that the work of correction was not done 
speedily.” One of the discarded players—manager, prompter, 
property-man, what not ?—might have employed his enforced 
leisure, between the shutting up of the theatres and the 
Restoration, in preparing this volume for stage service if 
merrier times than those of the Puritans should arrive. 
The “business” of the stage had become a mere tradition 
during the Protectorate. It is not likely that any member 
of a company would have bestowed such elaborate directions 
upon his fellow-actors. But when the theatres were re- 
opened after an interval of some eighteen years (and even 
before the Restoration attempts were made to revive the 
drama in the disguise of opera), such an annotator of the 
folio of 1632 would have been worth his hire to the 
D’Avenants and Killigrews of the restored stage, who pre- 
sented Shakspere as soon as they had obtained their patents. 
But that circumstance does not lend a particle of authority 
to the “emendations” which we are now called upon to 
adopt. “In the beginning of the reign of Charles the First 
many words and modes of speech began to be disused which 
had been.common in the age of Queen Elizabeth. That 
Sir William D’Avenant, who was born in 1605, did not always 
perfectly understand our author’s language, is manifest from 
various alterations which he has made in some of his 
pieces.” So writes Malone. We apprehend that D’Avenant 
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may have understood Shakspere’s language; but that he 
believed his audiences, who were removed some fifty or sixty 
years from Shakspere’s time, would not understand it. 
Upon this conviction he set about to alloy the fine gold so 
as to make it workable. We in all sincerity believe that 
the author of the “ Manuscript Corrections” in the folio of 
1632 was desirous to accomplish precisely the same object. 
We will trespass a little upon our reader’s indulgence while 
we give a specimen of D’Avenant’s success in rendering 
Shakspere prosaic and easy, modern and familiar. One 
passage is as good as a hundred for exemplification :— 


“Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet. 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder: nothing but thunder. 
Merciful heaven! 
Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Splitt’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle: But man, proud man, 
Dress’d in a little brief authority; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep: who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal.” (Measure for Measure.) 


Now for D’Avenant :— 


“Tf men could thunder 
As great Jove does, Jove ne’er would quiet be; 
For every choleric petty officer 
Would use his magazine in heaven for thunder: 
We nothing should but thunder hear. Sweet heaven! 
Thou rather with thy stiff and sulphurous bolt 
Dost split the knotty and obdurate oak, 
Than the soft myrtle. O, but man, proud man, 
(Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he thinks himself 
Assur’d,) does, in his glassy essence, like 
An angry ape, play such fantastic tricks 
Before high heav’n, as would make angels laugh 
If they were mortal, and had spleens like us.” 
(The Law against Lovers.) 
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If we were prepared to advocate those changes of lan- 
guage, and those arrangements of metre, which D’Avenant 
has exhibited, we should probably write somewhat in the 
following style :— 


In the old copies the metre is very defective. We have, in the folios, 


“ Would use his heaven for thunder; 
Nothing but thunder. Merciful heaven.” 


Modern editors, in attempting to remedy this defect, have produced 
another. They have made a line of two redundant syllables, followed 
by a hemistich. The line, 


“ Than the soft myrtle: But man, proud man,” 


is deficient in one syllable, which D’Avenant judiciously supplies with 
“OQ.” We hesitate about one or two of the metrical changes; but D’Ave- 
nant has certainly succeeded in producing perfectly regular lines of ten 
syllables. Of course there will be differences of opinion as to the changes 


” 


of words. But we prefer “choleric” to “pelting,’ and “knotty and 
obdurate” to ‘“‘ unwedgeable and gnarled,” as more intelligible. D’Ave- 
nant’s last two lines certainly give Shakspere’s meaning more distinctly 
than his own language, which is much involved, and has caused some 
questions amongst the commentators. We cannot quite approve of the 
omission of ‘ As make the angels weep.” 


We have given this example from D’Avenant, because we 
are anxious to impress upon the readers of Shakspere our 
own conviction, that about the time when, without the 
least violation of probability, we may assume that the cor- 
rector of the folio of 1632 pursued his labours, the 
original language of Shakspere might be arbitrarily changed, 
and the principles of his metre rejected, by those who 
catered for the public taste. Hear Dryden, in the preface 
to his ‘ Troilus and Cressida, 1679: “It must be allowed 
to the present age, that the tongue in general is so much 
refined since Shakespeare’s time, that many of his words, and 
more of his phrases, are scarce intelligible. And of those 
which we understand, some are ungrammatical, others 
coarse ; and his whole style is so pestered with figurative 
expressions, that it is as affected as it is obscure.” <A few 
examples will show how Dryden dealt with the words and 
phrases which “are scarce intelligible,’ and pruned the 
figurative expressions which made Shakspere’s style “as 
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affected as it is obscure.” We will take one speech—that 
of Ulysses, Act I Scene 8, as regards “words and 
phrases :”— 


| SHAKSPERE. DRYDEN. 

“Specialty of rule.” ‘“‘ Observance due to rule.” 

| “Peaceful commerce from divi- | “Peaceful traffic from divided 
dable shores.” shores.” 

“ But by degree stand in authentic | “But by degree stand on their 
place.” solid base.” 
q “Then everything includes itself | “Then everything resolves to bru- 
| in power, tal force, 

Power into will, will into appe- And headlong force is led by 

tite, hoodwink’d will, 

And appetite, an universal wolf, For wild ambition, like a raven- 
So doubly seconded with will ous wolf, 

| and power, Spurr’d on by will, and seconded 
| Must make, perforce, an uni- by power, 

i versal prey.” Must make an universal prey of 
q| all.” 


The same great “corrector” shows us how “ figurative 
expressions” were dealt with, to suit the taste of “the 


£55 


age :”— 
Shakspere’s Cressida says, 


“ By all Diana’s waiting-women, yond, 
And by herself, I will not tell.” 


Dryden’s Cressida, 
“ By all Diana’s waiting train of stars,” &c. 


This is to remedy the figurative obscurity, by explaining 

that “ Diana’s waiting-women” are “ stars.” 

i, We think we have said enough to justify the extreme 
Jealousy with which we hold it our duty to regard any 
sweeping reform of the text of Shakspere. It has been 

charged against Rowe, that he was the first great corrupter 

of that text, by working, though timidly and hesitatingly, 
in the belief that our tongue was “much refined since 

Shakspere.” We have no hesitation in expressing our per- 

suasion that if any modern editor had printed the text of 

Shakspere as Mr. Collier proposes that for the future it should 

be printed, a storm of indignation would have been raised, 
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that would have driven the innovations to an obscurity as 
complete as those of Bentley upon Milton. His theory was, 
that Milton was blind when he dictated ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
and that “the scribe misheard.” We ask, then, what 
greater authority is to be attached to the manuscript cor- 
rections of the folio, 1632, than to the conjectural emenda- 
tions of a modern editor? Can it be shown, either by the 
caligraphy, or any internal evidence, that these corrections 
were made before the period when it was fashionable to 
consider that many of Shakspere’s words, and more of his 
phrases, were scarce intelligible? Mr. Collier, in a note, 
has, we think, conceded this point : “A few words, occurring 
in certain of the emendations, may be thought to be of 
rather a more modern stamp than the time of Shakespeare 
—such as ‘struggling, ‘wheedling,’ ‘generous,’ ‘exhi- 
bit, &c. It is not impossible, however, that they were in 
earlier use than our lexicographers represent; nor is it 
unlikely that in some cases the old corrector’s merely conjec- 
tural emendations (supposing them to deserve that character) 
were coloured by the language of his own later day. Our 
tongue had then undergone some material changes.’ This is 
quite sufficient to justify any amount of caution, before we 
hold that “we are bound to admit by far the greater body 
of the substitutions as the restored language of Shake- 
speare.” 

It will be apparent from what we have said, that one of the 
main objects of this edition will be to uphold the authority of 
the ancient text of Shakspere—purified, by the labours of suc- 
cessive commentators, of unquestionable errors, and made 
as correct as we can possibly make it, by a careful compari- 
son of the early editions. With regard to new “ discoveries,” 
we are desirous to examine them with the utmost candour 
and impartiality ; but we will not accept them without ex- 
amination. This is a matter, it seems, in which “we must 
speak by the card.” The corrector of the folio, 1632, has, 
in the speech of Shylock, substituted the epithet “ bollen ” 
as applied to a bagpipe, in the place of “woollen.” “Bol- 
len” means swollen. Mr. Collier makes this correction his 
cheval de bataille :—“We may be confident,” he says, “ that 
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we shall never again see ‘woollen bagpipe’ in any edition 
of the text of Shakespeare, unless it be reproduced by some 
one, who, having no right to use the emendation of our folio, 
1632, adheres of necessity to the antiquated blunder, and 
pertinaciously attempts to justify it’? We have been pre- 
viously told that “ we are bound to admit by far the greater 
body of the substitutions ” of “our folio,” as “the restored 
language of Shakespeare.” “Our folio” contains “consider- 
ably more than a thousand of such alterations,” which Mr. 
Collier exhibits ;—“ nothing that was deemed essential has 
been left out.” If we refuse “to admit by far the greater 
body of the substitutions,’—these “ considerably more than 
a thousand,’—we are the fox in the fable, who, unable to 
reach the grapes, maintained they were sour. If we should 
consent to recognise the value of any portion of these sub- 
stitutions, we are the other fox who tried to wheedle the bit 
of cheese out of the raven’s mouth. Is there not some sin- 
gular error of judgment in this tone of defiance? Is it quite 
clear that if we found in “our folio ” an o substituted for an 
e, we must be in the dilemma of showing that we are preju- 
diced and interested if we retain the e, or unscrupulous rob- 
bers if we adopt the 0? Was literary property ever before 
surrounded with such a “wall of brass,” with “steel-traps 
and spring-guns” posted up at every turn? It would seem 
as if the doubtfulness of the title to the possession, as an 
exclusive right, had rendered it necessary thus to proclaim 
that all intruders would be met with “the utmost severity 
of the law.” We shall not question the title, because, such 
is our blindness, we have small confidence in the value of 
the property. We will exemplify ane ando case. Lady 
Macbeth says to Macbeth, as printed from the early editions, 


“What beast was ’t then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it then you were a man.” 


The corrector reads—“ What boast was ’t then,” &. A 
whole page of Mr. Collier’s Introduction is devoted to the 
glories of this “ substitution of the letter o for the letter e,” 
that, “as it were, magically conjures into palpable exist- 
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ence the long-buried meaning of the poet.” We affirm that 
the meaning of the poet has not been buried—that beast is 
the word. Mr. Collier has another page, in the notes on 
‘Macbeth, about this wonderful “boast.” All previous 
editors are twitted with their dulness in never having “ hit 
upon this improvement.” The old reading, he says, was “a 
gross vulgarism.” Lady Macbeth “means nothing of the 
kind. She alludes to Macbeth’s former vaunt, that he was 
eager for the deed. * * * She charges him with being 
a vain braggart, first to profess to be ready to murder 
Duncan, and afterwards, from fear, to resist it.’ It would 
have been well to have pointed out one single passage, one 
solitary expression, in which Macbeth vaunts that he is eager 
for the deed. In Act I. Scene 5, when Lady Macbeth 
first prompts the murder, “he that’s coming must be pro- 
vided for,’ Macbeth simply says, “We will speak further.” 
When they next meet, and Lady Macbeth reproaches him 
for leaving the chamber, he takes up his former answer, 
saying, “We will proceed no further in this business.” 
Where is the vaunt? where the braggardism? To her 
passionate excitements he replies,— 


“ Prithee, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none.” 


The answer is,— 


“What beast was ’t then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man.” 


The Editor of ‘The Examiner’ has seen, as well as our- 
selves, that the substitution of “boast” is to lose the point 
of the passage. We go further, and say, that it is totally 
inconsistent with all that has preceded it, and with the cha- 
racter of Macbeth. 

The principle upon which we hold the iext of Shak- 
spere should be founded, was expressed in 1842. We 
said that the modern editors (meaning Steevens, Malone, 
and others of the variorum editions) “were bound to 
receive the text with respect and deference—to approach 
e 2 
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all change with timidity—to adopt every conjectural emen- 
dation with caution—to add, or to retrench, only when a 
meaning was hopeless—to regulate the versification accord- 
ing to the poet’s own laws, and the poetical canons of his 
own day, and not upon a theory of harmony deduced from 
the practice of a later, and, we may add, a less poetical 
and more mechanical age.” It is with precisely the same 
convictions that we approach the “Manuscript Corrections 
of the folio, 1632.” In our first edition of 1839, we had a 
note upon the following passage of ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream :’— 


“T know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine,| 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
Lull’d in these flowers with dances and delight.” 


The following is our note upon the passage :— 


“Steevens, who hated variety in metre, as he gloated on a double- 
entendre, gives us, 


‘I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows.’ 


For the same love of counting syllables upon the fingers, the luscious 
woodbine of the old copies is changed into lush woodbine. Farmer, who 


knew as little about the melody of verse as Steevens, would read (omit- 
ting quite), 


‘ O’er-canopied with luscious woodbine.’” 


Now, are we to abandon these lines, in their original 
integrity, 
“ As sweet, as musical, 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair,” 


having rejected the bidding of the Steevenses and the Far- 
mers, at the command of the corrector and emendator of 
the second folio? Are we to subscribe to Mr. Collier’s 
dictum that “dusk” (supplied by the manuscript corrector of 
the folio, 1632), is a decided improvement upon “luscious,” 
“which is too much for the verse?” But, mending the sense 
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as well as the metre (according to these notions), is the 
corrector to force on us bowers instead of flowers— 


“QLull’d in these bowers with dances and delight ;’— 


because the bank was converted into bowers, as Mr. Collier 
informs us, by the woodbine, musk-roses, and eglantine ? 
What have the ox-lips, and the wild thyme, and the violet 
done, that they are to be excluded from Titania’s bed ? 
Are we to accept the prosaic emendations of a corrector— 
who, at every step, is trying his hand at what is called 
“common sense”—in the place of six lines which have 
passed into the most cherished memories of all poetical 
minds, and there dwell in their original purity ? 

We have used the term “prosaic emendations.” When 
we first had the honour of inspecting the “ corrected ” book 
for five minutes, in the Council of the ‘Shakespeare Society,’ 
we applied the same term to one or two of the marginal 
words which came under our notice. Our general opi- 
nion of the character of these “Manuscript Corrections” re- 
mains the same—undoubtedly subject to some few exceptions. 
No prejudice, or interest, we hope, will distort our inclina- 
tion to admit these exceptions ; as no fear of giving offence, 
when we are upholding a great principle, will deter us from 
expressing our dissent from the majority of the emenda- 
tions. We cannot surrender our right of judgment, even to 
one who has laboured so hard and so well in the Shak- 
sperean school as Mr. Collier. Take an example of our 
admission of a literal correction, which gives a just sense to 
a mistaken passage. We have been accustomed to read, in 
Henry IV., Part 2, Act IV. Scene 2,— 


“Tf that rebellion 
Came by itself in base and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rage, 
And countenanced by boys and beggary,” &c. 


The corrector reads “guarded with rags.” Nothing can be 
happier or more unquestionable than the correction. But 
ten lines onward, in the same speech of Westmoreland to 
the Archbishop, he says, in the originals, 
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“Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boist’rous tongue of war? 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war?” 


Mr. Collier says, “Here, ‘point of war’ can have no 
meaning. The above ought to be printed thus, on the au- 
thority of the corrector,— 


‘Your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and report of war.” 


Can have no meaning ? There is a passage in a modern 
writer which will, upon the authority of the corrector and 
his editor, be corrected in some coming age, when the 
English language shall be purified of obscurities, and “ made 
easy to the meanest capacity,” as the good school-books used 
to say. Let us make it easy and full of meaning, as we are 
bidden to do :—“ Hark ! the English are setting their watch! 
—the roll of the drum and shrill accompaniment of the fifes 
swelled up the hill—died away—resumed its thunder—and 
was at length hushed. The trumpets and kettle-drums of 
the cavalry were next heard to perform the beautiful and 
wild report of war appropriated as a signal for that piece of 
nocturnal duty.” Of course, when Walter Scott wrote this 
passage in ‘ Waverley,’ “ point of war,’ he was deceived by 
the “no-meaning” of the common Shaksperes. So was John- 
son deceived, when, in his Dictionary, he explains “point of 
war,” a note or tune, and gives the example from the passage 
in Shakspere ; for he had not seen this specimen of “ the re- 
stored language of Shakspere.” The earlier dictionary- 
maker, Bailey (1730), says, “ Point,in music, a mark or note 
anciently used to distinguish the tones.” Had the word 
become ancient and obsolete when the corrector changed it 
to “report” ? or was the corrector a caterer for the public 
taste himself, or one who waited upon the caterers to re- 
gister their “ emendations,” in all cases where it was desi- 
rable to popularise Shakspere, to be intelligible to the ears 
of the groundlings ? 
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There is one more question connected with the text of 
Shakspere, as usually received, which we must briefly ex- 
amine. 

In the Preface to our “Library edition” of 1842, with 
reference to conjectural emendation, we said, “In restoring 
even an ancient reading, upon full conviction, an Editor 
must give very satisfactory reasons for the rejection of the 
supposed improvement, if that improvement has become 
the received text with the readers of the poet.” But if an 
Editor can give no satisfactory reasons for such rejection, 
beyond the fact that an earlier “corrector” proposed some 
other improvement,—and if the common improvement has 
not only become the received text, but is universally cited 
as a passage of exquisite beauty—let the lover of Shakspere 
say, with honest Launce, “a team of horse shall not pluck 
that from me.” Take a passage from Mr. Collier’s ‘ Notes 
and Emendations :’ 

“We are sorry to be obliged to part with Theobald’s 
fanciful emendation in Mrs. Quickly’s description of the 
death of Falstaff, ‘for his nose was as sharp as a pen, and 
@ babbled of green fields, founded upon the following words 
in the old copies, never understood, and containing two mis- 
prints, which we shall point out presently on the authority 
of the corrector of the folio, 1632—‘for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and a ¢able of green fields.’ The mention of 
‘a pen’ and ‘a table’ might have led to the detection of 
the error ; writing tables were, no doubt, at that period often 
covered with green cloth; and it is to the sharpness of a 
pen, as seen in strong relief on a table so covered, that Mrs. 
Quickly likens the nose of the dying wit and philosopher— 
‘for his nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of green 
frieze.” 

We have had such guesses as that of the old corrector 
before now. One of the commentators, Smith, has a similar oy 
prosaic suggestion in defence of the original table, and would eos: 
read, “for his nose was as sharp aS a pen upon a table of 
green fells ;” for, says he, “On table-books, silver or steel 
pens, very sharp pointed, were formerly, and still are, fixed 
to the backs or covers.” Mr. Collier calls Theobald’s emen- 
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dation “fanciful ;” ten years ago he called it “judicious,” 
In our minds it is judicious because it is fanciful ; and being 
fanciful is consistent with the excited imagination that often 
i attends the solemn parting hour. What does Dame Quickly 
i say in this sentence 7—“ After I saw him fumble with the 
| sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ ends, 
I knew there was but one way ; for his nose was as sharp as 
a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields.” And so the pen must 
lie upon a “ table of green frieze” before the comparison of 
Mi the sharp nose can be felt; and we must lose one of the 
Sh most beautiful examples of the conjunction of poetry and 
truth, because some authority chooses to read frieze for fields ; 
labouring, as he generally labours, to attain a’ very literal 
meaning when there is a textual difficulty ! 

We have now to add some general remarks, having refer- 
i ence to the influence on the future text of Shakspere that 
| may be effected by the “Manuscript Corrections of the 
folio of 1632.” 

If the “Corrections” had been embodied in a printed 
| shape,—had they appeared in an edition bearing date after 
the Restoration of Charles II.,—we should have been free to 
have dealt with them, as we should deal with the substitutions 
of the later folio editions. For we should have borne in 
mind that not only were there great changes in language in 
the seventh and eighth decades of the seventeenth century, but 
that Shakspere was not then regarded, as we now regard him, 
as the great English classic; and that correctors, especially 
for the theatre, had unbounded licence. We might have felt 
that his text had not been approached, as we now must ap- 
proach it, with a sense that the phraseology and metre of the 
great poet of the Elizabethan age, being something different 
from the phraseology and metre of the drama as it existed 
when D’Avenant made a new ‘Measure for Measure,’ and 
Dryden a new ‘Tempest,’ ought to be scrupulously pre- 
served. We should have compared the later edition with 
the earlier, having a confiding belief that the nearer we were 
to Shakspere’s own day, the better chance we had of finding 
a nobler English, and a purer versification, than in the days 
when the higher poetry was dying out. 
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Are we to pursue a different mode of criticism because the 
' new text is written on the margin of the folio, 1632 ? 

But the “Corrections” having been given to the world 
upon the authority of a Manuscript, are we to reject unde- 
niable “ Emendations” because they are not those of a printed 
text ? Certainly not. Whatever is a REAL “ Emendation” 
must find its way into future editions of Shakspere. What- 
ever is a capricious alteration, or a misconception of a re- 
condite meaning, or a lowering of a figurative expression to 
the popular understanding, or an accommodation of a rhyth- 
mical freedom to unmusical ears,—all these mistakes will die 
out of themselves, in spite of any authority which may 
awhile uphold them. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that a real “ Emen- 
dation’? must not be confounded with a substitution, even 
though the substitution be an improvement. An “ Emen- 
dation ” must rest upon a principle. A manifest correction 
of a typographical error is an “ Emendation;” the substitu- 
tion of a plain word for an obscure word is not necessarily 
an “Emendation.” The altered language of Shakspere can- 
not be implicitly received as the restored language. The 
alteration may be better, or it may be worse, but it must be 
supported by authority of no apocryphal character. We be- 
lieve that this is the principle which now determines the 
value of all “ Readings” of ancient authors ; although there 
was a time when it was held good service to remove diffi- 
culties from Greek and Roman writers by a summary pro- 
cess of substitution. It would be easy to make the thirty- 
seven dramas, which are the glory of English literature, more 
popular and intelligible; but this is not to “restore” Shak- 
spere, even if he needed restoration, which we take leave to 
doubt. 
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By way of raising the question of what is a speculative 
improvement of the text, and what a real emendation, we 
will take one point, under every disadvantage of the pre- 
judgment of very competent critics. 

The manuscript corrections of the folio of 1632 have new 
lines, which have been considered decisive as to the general 
value of this discovery ; and, no doubt, they have a strong 
bearing upon the whole question. “There are at least nine 
different places,” says Mr. Collier, “where lines appear to 
have been left out.” He adds, “how can we account for the 
recovery of nine distinct lines, most exactly adapted to the 
Situations where they are inserted, excepting upon the sup- 
position that they proceeded from the pen of the poet?” 
Further: “In certain cases the absence of a corresponding 
line, in a rhyming speech, affords evidence that words termi- 
nating with the required jingle have been lost. Are we 
prepared to say that the old corrector, noting the want, has, 
of his own head, and out of his own head, forged and fur- 
nished it, making it also entirely consistent with what pre- 
cedes and follows ?” 

We will first speak of “the absence of a corresponding 
line in a rhyming speech.” That absence does not “afford 
evidence that words terminating with the required jingle 
have been lost.” The readers of Shakspere will recollect 
many lines, in‘rhyming passages, where there is no “ corre- 
sponding line.” But unquestionably the corrector, or cor- 
rectors, in many cases tried to make blank verse rhyme by 
the change of a word, and upon the same principle might 
have desired to supply even a whole line. Whether the 
addition be genuine, or out of the corrector’s own head, must 
in some considerable degree depend upon what Mr. Collier 
has given as the test,—whether the new rhyming line be 
“entirely consistent with what precedes and follows.” Let 
us examine. 

Mr. Collier gives an example in his Introduction, from 
‘Henry VI.” Pt. 2, Act IL Sc. 3. It is in the speech of 
Gloster to Henry. Margaret, in her insolent tone, has 
demanded his staff of office from the Protector. According 
to the old copy Gloster answers,— 


SS tA ™ rein cn ENTREES ra Rrra 
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“My staff? here, noble Henry, is my staff. 
As willingly I do the same resign, 
As e’er thy father, Henry, made it mine.” 


The broken-hearted Protector has just seen his wife banished: 
“ Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief.” 


The king has demanded the staff, but with words of kind- 
ness. Margaret interposes,— 


“T see no reason, why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child.” 


The corrector turns “like a child” into “by his peers” (to 
obtain a rhyme); and, two lines onward, adds to Gloster’s 
line,— 
“My staff ? here, noble Henry, is my staff : 
To think I fain would keep tt makes me laugh.” 


Is this exactly adapted to the situation where it is inserted ? 
Is this entirely consistent with what precedes and follows, 
in the bearing of this dishonoured man, bowing his head in 
“ sorrow to the ground ?” 

Let us try another rhyming example. In the ‘ Comedy 
of Errors, Dromio of Syracuse, the Dromio of merry 
jests and queer comparisons, thus describes the arrest of 
Antipholus :— 

“No! he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell: 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him; 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel, 


A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough ;— 
A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff.” 


After the second line we are told to put in the feeble exple- 
tive “fell,” to rhyme with “hell.” But how are we to get a 
rhyme to “steel?” If one of the gentle ladies who listened 
to Dromio had interposed with 


“ Who has no touch of mercy, cannot feel” — 


there might have been a line in character ; but for Dromio 
to give utterance to this “touch ” of sentiment is something 
that we cannot receive as “ nicely dovetailed,” or “ welcome 
with thankfulness as a fortunate recovery and a valuable 
restoration.” 
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| 
But the question returns upon us—did the corrector, out 

of his own head, supply the want of the rhyming lines ? 

i} There were more difficult tasks than this, in an age which 

{i tried a good deal in the improvement of Shakspere. We 

| have a new rhyming line in ‘Love’s Labour ’s Lost :’-— 


H “ Armado o’ the one side,—O, a most dainty man! 

|| To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan! 

To see him kiss her hand! and how sweetly a’ will swear! 
Looking babies in her eyes, his passion to declare.” 


This is a pretty image; but what becomes of the originality 
‘| of the idea, when we find the very words in Fletcher’s 
| ‘ Loyal Subject ’ first printed in 16#@7 2 

| 


a “ Look babies in your eyes, my pretty sweet one.” 


Massinger, too, has the same words in the ‘ Renegade ;’ and 
| Herrick repeats the image. The “Corrector” had not fa 
|) to seek for a new rhyming line. 
| Passing from the rhyming examples, we think we may 
give a passage in which one of the nine new lines may 
be quoted as injuring the continuity of an idea. (By the 
way, one new line is a prose line in ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well, which Mr. Collier holds “of no great value.”) This 
passage is in ‘Henry IV.,” Pt. 2, Act I. Sc. 3, and, though 
long, we must quote it entire :— 


‘“ When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And, when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection: 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
ii In fewer offices; or, at least, desist 

To build at all?” 


Here is a general proposition: now for the application, as 
| Lord Bardolph’s speech continues :-— 


“Much more, in this great work, 
(Which is, almost, to pluck a kingdom down, 
And set another up,) should we survey 
The plot of situation, and the model; 
Consent upon a sure foundation; 
] Question surveyors; know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 
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To weigh against his opposite; or else 

We fortify in paper, and in figures, 

Using the names of men, instead of men; 
Like one who draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it,” &c. 


This is a long speech. But is there a point dropped? Is 
there not the most perfect carrying out of one idea, the 
comparison of building a house and building a kingdom ? 
What would an actor do with this speech, who had no 
great reverence for his author? He would break the long 
sentence into two sentences, without much care, so that he 
got a new start. And so has our “Corrector” done. He 
puts a full stop after “undergo,” and thrusts in this line,— 


“A careful leader sums what force he brings 
To weigh against his opposite.” 


It is a “new connecting line,” says Mr. Collier. We say it 
is a new disconnecting line. “To weigh against hes oppo- 
site,” is to weigh against the king’s strength opposite, and in 
the speech which immediately follows, Hastings says, — 


“T think we are a body strong enough, 
Even as we are, to equal with the king.” 


Is not the transition from “we” to “he,” and back again to 
“we,” enough to show that there were two hands in this 
work ? 

The other lines, which will be more particularly noticed in 
their respective places, are three*, We have nothing de- 
Gidedly to object to them; they may be improvements ; 
they may make the meaning clearer. There is nothing very 
marked of Shakspere’s style, in two of them at least :— 


“« And the most true affections which you bear.” 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 


“ To brook control without the use of anger.”— Coriolanus.’ 


a We thus notice eight of the “nine different places where lines 
appear to have been left out.” We cannot discover a ninth, unless 
it be the line which appears in Mr. Collier’s fac-simile, which is merely 
one of the changes peculiar to the folio of 1632, and occurring nowhere 
else. 
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We have had’ as good lines exhibited as Shakspere’s in 
modern times, by one who unquestionably did forge and 
furnish out of his own head—William Henry Ireland, in his 
new manuscript of ‘Lear.’ There is a third line, which 
is held to look decidedly Shaksperean ; and we agree in the 
opinion, as the line stands apart :— 


“ T am but dead, stone looking upon stone.” 


The line, Mr. Collier admits, is not necessary to make the 
sense complete. But the original sentence of one line has 
an elliptical obscurity. 


“Would I were dead—but that methinks already.” 


Had the idea of “stone looking upon stone” not occurred 
before, and in the mouth of the same character, we should 
not have hesitated to receive it as Shakspere’s, besides 
being a happy correction of the obscurity. But how, when 
only twenty-five lines preceding, we find the same Leontes 
thus expressing himself ?— 


““ Does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it?” 


After this, it would scarcely require the genius of Shakspere 
to repeat the idea, as the corrector has it :— 


“Would I were dead—but that methinks already, 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone.” 


How, then, are future Editors of Shakspere to decide as 
to the admission of these lines into the text? We think 
that, upon the merits, four new lines ought to be rejected, 
and three submitted to the reader as possible “ Emen- 
dations.” Others demand the admission of all the lines, 
in the belief that they assist the sense, and are in Shak- 
spere’s style. Who shall decide? Upon their merits alone 
they have no claim to be introduced into the text; for 
other commentators than the corrector of the folio of 1632 
have proposed new lines, to supply apparent deficiencies in 
the text, and have not, upon their merits, ventured to 
introduce them. For example, there is a passage in ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,’ (Act V. Sc. 2,) which seems defective :— 
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“ Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I’ll not drink, sir; 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 
Tl not sleep, neither. This mortal house I'll ruin,” &c. 


Johnson paraphrases this:—“ I will not eat, and if it will 
be necessary now for once to waste a moment in idle talk of 
my purpose, I will not sleep neither.” The corrector alters 
“necessary” into “ accessary,’ which does not mend the 
matter. But suppose e had introduced a new line, thus :— 
“ Sir, I will eat no meat, I ‘ll not drink, sir; 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 


Ili not so much as syllable a word ; 
I ll not sleep neither; this mortal house I ‘Il ruin,” &c. 


What a shout should we then have heard of the “ restored” 
Shakspere, and the “New Text.” The line is Malone’s, and 
nobody has heeded it. There is no safety in such cases but 
some undeniable authority. 


A very distinguished writer—a critic of recognized autho- 
rity—trefers to his original review of Mr. Collier’s volume of 
“Notes and Emendations,” in the following terms: “ We 
spoke of it as necessarily involving an overthrow not simply 
of the most elaborate editions of the plays recently pub- 
lished, but of the principle on which their editors had pro- 
ceeded.”* The “elaborate editions,” which are thus to be- 
come waste paper, are the edition of Mr. Collier of 1842, and 
Mr. Knight’s “ Pictorial,” “ Library,” and “National” editions. 
“The principle on which their editors had proceeded,” 
as it was the principle (however imperfectly carried out) 
also of their most judicious predecessors, especially Malone, 
was a scrupulous observance, and a careful collation, of the 
ancient texts. Upon what “principle” is any future editor 
of Shakspere to proceed, now that the ancient texts are 
wholly repudiated as authorities? How is a student of our 
poet to determine between what he has been accustomed to 
receive as the words of Shakspere, and the thousand 
“ Hmendations ” which he is “ bound to admit as the restored 
language of Shakspere ?” We consider that an Editor, if 
he knows his duty, will not hastily abandon the ancient 


a Examiner, March 26. 
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texts ; and that a cautious student will not readily reject the 
principle on which Shakspere’s received text is founded, to 
be brought into the state of mind thus honestly described: 
“While, by a repeated study of the Emendations, our 
first impression of the surpassing excellence of the great 
bulk of them has been in every way greatly strengthened, 
our list of those which we at once set aside as obviously 
wrong, or open to considerable doubt, has been at the 
same time decidedly increased.” * If the list of the doubt- 
ful and the obviously wrong of these “ Emendations” is de- 
cidedly increased by the repeated study of a favourable judge, 
is it not manifest that “Mr. Collier’s New Text of Shak- 
spere,” which involves “an overthrow not simply of the 
most elaborate editions of the plays recently published, 
but of the principle on which their editors had proceeded,” 
is built on no very sure foundations ? 

The Editor of “ The Examiner” has accused us of “ hatred 
of the poet’s last known but best commentator.” “Hatred” 
is a strong word; but let that}pass. We accept this 
description of the author of the “Manuscript Correc- 
tions.” He was a coMMENTATOR. If it can be shown, by 
any evidence, extrinsic or intrinsic, that this commentator 
is an authority beyond all other commentators, we shall 
approach his corrections more reverently than we now feel 
inclined to do. Is his antiquity to be pleaded? The 
Editor of the second folio was a “commentator” in the 
same sense ; and he has a higher antiquity to plead than 
his “corrector ;” and yet, by common consent, when he tell= 
us to read,— 


“Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hatred” 
in the place of 


“Caius Ligarius doth bear Cesar hard” 


the correction is held to be worthless. And yet it might 
be defended with the same ingenuity that has been bestowed 
upon hundreds of corrections that are to form “The New 
Text.” Are the “corrections” to be received with implicit 


a Examiner, March 26. 
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obedience on account of their great number— considerably 
more than a thousand?” There was a commentator, whose 
edition, published in 1768, contains “innovations and arbi- 
trary alterations, either adopted from others, or first intro- 
duced by this editor, which amount to nine hundred and 
seventy-two,’”—according to Malone’s reckoning. And yet 
Capell’s “Emendations” have no authority. Where are we 
to find a resting-place for our feet, if the principle on which 
we have hitherto proceeded is to be abandoned? We could 
enumerate scores of “Emendations” in the “Manuscript 
Corrections,” which have been suggested by Rowe, Pope, 
Warburton, Hanmer, and others, who assumed that the 
utmost licence of conjecture was within the limits of their 
duty. The great bulk of these conjectural emendations have 
been cast aside, in the belief that, although they might even 
improve the sense, they had no warrant beyond the inge- 
nuity of those who supplied them; and, in many cases, 
were founded upon a mistaken notion of the language of 
Shakspere’s time, and his own peculiarities of expression. 
Emendations of the Corrector may also be found in very 
obscure places, where few would look for them. We will 
instance a somewhat curious case. 

There was an octavo volume published in 1819, bearing 
the following title: ‘Shakspeare’s Genius Justified: being 
Restorations and Illustrations of Seven Hundred Passages 
in Shakspeare’s Plays, which have afforded abundant scope 
for critical animadversion, and hitherto held at defiance the 
penetration of all Shakspeare’s Commentators.’ The author 
was Zachary Jackson, a Printer, whose typographical per- 
formances bear the imprint, “Apollo Press, Brook Street, 
Holborn.” He goes about his Restorations in the most 
“ business-like way ” (as Mr. Collier says of his folio correc- 
tor), by exhibiting a model of the cases, containing the types 
used in a printing office, arguing that one letter being in 
contiguity with another, might become erroneously substi- 
tuted, and thus words be changed. Some of his “ Resto- 
rations” are simply absurd. For example, where we read, 
“a woollen bagpipe,” and the corrector has “a bollen bac- 
pipe,” Jackson reads “a wooing bagpipe.” We formerly exa- 
mined, with great care, all Jackson’s propositions; espe- 
d 
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cially as we were told by the late William Hone that Cole- 
ridge thought well of some of them ; and we adopted one or 
two of Jackson’s readings, amongst others, that “wnawares 
eyes may wink,” instead of “runaways eyes may wink” 
| (‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Act III. Sc. 2), for which adoption Mr. 
1 Dyce, cleaving to the old reading, reproves us. We have 
) now very diffidently to propound a query to the out-and-out 
i supporters of the “ Manuscript Corrections.” If some very 
1 plausible and popular “ Emendations” already exist in 
i Zachary Jackson’s “ Illustrations,” are we to reject them 
upon the authority of Jackson, and receive them upon the 
authority of the “corrector of our folio, 16322” It is im- 
possible to assume that the manuscript corrector had access 
to any authentic manuscript, for he would otherwise have 
corrected al/ the undeniable errors of the folio, 1632, as 
compared with the first folio. If Zachary Jackson and the 
corrector were each lucky guessers, what becomes of the 
authority of the “ New Text?” Mr. Collier may put “Cor- 
RECTOR ” as voucher for his new passages; we, if we choose 
| to adopt any of the same readings, may put JAcKsoN. We 
H subjoin a few that first present themselves. 


RECEIVED READING OF ORIGINAL JACKSON, 1819; CoLLIER, 


TEXT. 
“ T fear she’ll proveas hard to you 
in telling your mind.” 
Two G. of V., Act 1. Sc. 1. 
) ‘“‘ She discourses, she carves.” 
Merry Wives, Act i. Sc. 3. 


r) 


“ Only for propagation of a dower.’ 
hi Measure for Measure, Act i. Sc. 3. 
“Ha! what say’st thou, Trot?” 
A Ibid. Act iii. Se. 2. 
' “T should blush 
To see you so attired, sworn, I 
think, 
To shew myself a glass.” 
Winter’s Tale, Act iv. Sc. 3. 


TET ee 


1852. 

“T fear shell prove as hard to you 
in telling you her mind.” 
Jackson, p. 9; Collier, p. 18. 

“‘ She discourses; she craves.” 
Jackson, p. 17; Collier, p. 30. 

“ Only for procuration of a dower.” 
Jackson, p. 389; Collier, p. 43. 

“Ha! what say’st thou, troth?” 
Jackson, p. 44; Collier, p. 48. 

“T. should blush 
To see you so attir’d, so worn, I 
think, 

To shew myself a glass.” 

Jackson, p. 142; Collier, p. 192. 


)| There have been, then, very numerous conjectural “emenda- 
| tions” which are identical with the “corrections ” of the folio, 
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1632. Arewe to bring back these conjectures into the text, 
because a book is found which has two essentially distinct 
characters, viz.—first, that it is an adaptation to the stage in 
some period of the seventeenth century—after 1632—of the 
full text of Shakspere, by large excisions (or “cuts,” as the 
green-room phrase is), and by the most minute directions for 
the business of the scene; and, secondly, that it further con- 
tains some twenty thousand emendations of lines, sentences, 
words, letters, and points? Here, then, is a stage copy, and 
a copy also for a new printed edition. “The ink was of 
various shades,” says Mr. Collier, “differing sometimes on 
the same page, and I was once disposed to think that two 
distinct hands had been employed upon them: this notion 
I have since abandoned; and I am now of opinion that 
the same writing prevails from beginning to end.” One of 
the most important facts connected with the authority of 
the “corrections” rests, therefore, upon Mr. Collier’s latter 
opinion. But in a note of the same page we have a slight 
discrepancy : “It ought to be mentioned, in reference to the 
question of the authority of the emendations, that some of 
them are upon erasures, as if the corrector had either altered 
his mind as to particular changes, or had obliterated some- 
thing that had been written before—possibly by some person 
not so wellinformed as himself.” The great bulk of “the 
writing” relates to the elaborate stage-directions. With the 
exception of the nine lines which are new, a few phrases, 
and many words, the marginal corrections exhibit little that 
will enable a judgment to be formed of identity of writing. 
Clearly the twenty thousand minor emendations of “points 
and turned letters” would not confirm the identity. If the 
identity be doubtful, the corrector for the stage may have 
lived in one period, and the corrector for the press in another. 
We express no belief on this point either one way or the 
other; because we have no sufficient evidence before us. But 
the possibility of such a division of labour, by two distinct 
possessors of the same book, cannot be denied. The “ Emen- 
dations,” taken as a whole, go to support a theory of language, 
and a theory of metre ;—to show that when Shakspere is 
represented in the ancient texts to have used a difficult word 
ér an involved sentence, he really employed familiar terms 
d 2 
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and clear phrases ; and that when a line is deficient of syl- 
labic regularity, the “scribe,” or the printer, had put in 
certain words which made the line redundant, or omitted 
others which gave it the needful length. There have been 
commentators who stoutly maintained and carried out these 
opinions, in the early days of Shaksperean criticism. Is it 
too much to assume that these commentators might have 
had a predecessor, or even a successor, whose labours rested 
in his own closet till the spring of 1849, when “a package of 
books arrived from the country,” to be unpacked “in the 
shop of the late Mr. Rodd,” and to become the possession of 
an editor of Shakspere, who, until this new direction had 
been given to his labours, was one of the most scrupulous 
examiners of the ancient texts, and one of the most eet: 
defenders of their integrity ? 

From whatever point of view we regard this question, we 
are of necessity compelled to examine these “ Emendations,”’ 
not merely upon their merits—which is the easy mode to 
urge them upon popular acceptation—but upon their autho- 
rity. We have published “Various Readings” of ‘King John,’ # 
because we happened to be engaged in preparing that play 
for the press. We examined the “ Emendations” one by 
one—about thirty. We are told that we adopted five,—we 
said they might be considered improvements; that we left 
several doubtful, “as indeed they are;” that we condemned 
others, “ not without reason ;” and then, in ten or eleven in- 
stances, that we sturdily upheld “the original text with ar- 
guments as ludicrous as the nonsense they are meant to 
support.” Very good. Here are two judgments, neither of 
them to be despised, but neither of them to be taken upon 
trust, of persons—we may say friends—who have examined 
the thirty “Emendations” of ‘ King John’ upon their merits. 
They agree in considering five of these as improvements; 
they agree in rejecting some fifteen; they disagree as to the 
condemnation of ten or eleven. In this contrariety of opi- 
nion, which, whatever logic or eloquence may be employed in 
support of the “New Text,” will unquestionably prevail 
amongst all intelligent readers of Shakspere—what safety is 


a Specimen of ‘ The Stratford Shakspere.’ 
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there but to cleave to the great principles of criticism, which 
have redeemed the ancient authors from the innumerable 
glosses which were once held to improve their meaning or 
their metre? In the determination so to cling, we shall in- 
dulge in no idle controversies. We shall abide by the ori- 
ginal texts, which we still do consider “ the best authorities,” 
as far as we have already abided by them ; except we find 
something so clearly wrong that has received an undeniable 
correction, that we are “ bound to admit it.” Upon a most 
careful examination of Mr. Collier’s volume of “ Notes and 
Emendations,” we deliberately express our belief that these 
instances will be very few indeed, because (and we must be 
forgiven if we call attention again and again to the principle 
upon which we have worked), because we hold that a substi- 
tution, even if it be an apparent improvement of an author 
who wrote two centuries and a half ago, is not necessarily 
to be admitted into his text; and further, that if such sub- 
stitution rests upon the authority of a corrector, who lived 
at a time when the language which that author used was 
changing, and changed—if there be no authority to support 
those corrections beyond their merits—those corrections are 
no more to be received as evidence against the text, than if 
they had proceeded from any one of the host of commen- 
tators in the last century, or from J. Payne Collier, or 
from his humble fellow-labourer, Charles Knight. 

Without in the least presuming to place our judgment in 
opposition to that of others, or to challenge a comparison of 
tastes, we will exhibit all the passages in one play—the first 
in Mr. Collier’s volume—which have been held to be decisive 
of the value of the “Manuscript Corrections.” We take 
these passages from ‘The Atheneum,’ of January 8, 1853. 
They are introduced as follows :—“ Our readers can scarcely 
form a proper judgment on the question of either the 
authority or the value of the alterations without knowing a 
little more of their nature; we will therefore quote some 
examples,—putting them in the shortest possible form, and 
taking them as they come to hand in turning over the pages 
of the book :— 
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THE TEMPEST. 

Act I. Sc. 2. I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely order’d that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel. 


Alteration. I have with such prevision in mine art, &c. 


Ibid. And thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 
Alteration. And thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, thou his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 
Ibid. They all have met again, 


And are upon the Mediterranean flote 
Bound sadly home to Naples. 


Alteration. They all have met again, 
i And ail upon the Mediterranean float, &c. 
Act II. Se. 1. And the fair soul herself 


Weigh’d, between lothness and obedience, at 
Which end 0’ the beam she’d bow. 


Alteration. And the fair soul herself 
Weigh’d between lothness and obedience, as 
Which end o’ the beam should bow. 


Act IV. Sc. 1. Spring come to you, at the farthest 
By || In the very end of harvest. 
Alteration. Rain come to you, &c. 


| Act V.i5c.4, You demy puppets, that 

| By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 

Alteration. You demy puppets, that 

By moonshine do the green-sward ringlets make 

Whereof the ewe not bites. 


. Ibid. Holy Gonzalo, honorable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. 

Alteration. Noble Gonzalo, honorable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the flow of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. 

Ibid. Whe’r thou beest he, or no, 
Or some enchanted érifle to abuse me. 


Alteration. Or some enchanted devil to abuse me. 
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Act V. Se. 1. That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power. 


Alteration. And deal in her command with all her power.” 


These nine passages from ‘The Tempest’ are followed in 
‘The Athenzeum’ by forty-five passages from other plays ; 
aiter which we have the following decision :—“ These are 
bit a sample. We think we may challenge any one to look 
ai the alterations which they suggest, and not at once per- 
ceive that they recommend themselves to adoption by that 
surest of all criticisms, the judgment of common sense. 
like all other truths, when once put before us we are 
astonished how these things could so long have missed our 
grasp. The dogmatism of criticism and the sagacity of 
enjectural emendation are humbled by an anonymous cor- 
rector who at once gathers a whole harvest off a field which 
has been reaped and gleaned by many of the finest intellects 
of the last two centuries. In justice to them, as well as on 
many other grounds, we must think that this emendator had 
access to an authority which they and we have not.” 

The “authority” is thus absolutely put upon the merits 
of the ‘ corrections.’ Now, as no two critical opinions will 
come to an unconditional agreement upon their merits, 
what becomes of the “authority?” We will endeavour to 
show why we differ from this judgment upon the merits of 
seven out of these nine ‘corrections.’ We at the same time 
give, in the first column, what Mr. Collier says upon these 
passages; our own opinion being given in the second 
column :— 


“‘T have with such prevision in mine art 
So safely order’d.” (Act I. Se. 2.) 


Provision (of the original) would 
answer the purpose of giving a 
meaning, because Prospero might 
have provided that no soul should 
suffer; but prevision supplies a 
higher and finer sense, showing 
that the great magician had by 
his art foreseen that there should 
not be ‘so much perdition as an 
hair,” among the whole crew. 


Previsionis foresight—the power 
of knowing beforehand what is to 
happen. Provision, as Johnson ex- 
plains the word, means “ measures 
taken beforehand.” Prospero’s art 
was an energetic power—not a 
mere speculation. Provision is 
prevision in action. 
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“ They all have met again, 
And all upon the Mediterranean float, 


Bound sadly home for Naples.” 


The original has are and flote. 
In order to make the sense gram- 
matical, it has been necessary to 
consider “ flote” a substantive, 
from the French, lot, » wave. 
“ Float,” adds My. Collier. in faci, 
is a, verb, used by everybody, and 
not a, substantive, used by no other 
English writer. 


| 


(Act I. Sc. 2.) 


The construction was changed, 
to make fie passage easy to “evety- 
body.” But Dryden did not think 
it necessary to make it easy. In 
his ‘ Tempest’ we have, 

“ And are upon the Mediterranean 
float 

Bound sadly home for Italy.” 
He changed “ Naples” for “ Italy,” 
bat his change went no further. 


“© Rain come to you, at the farthest, 


In the very end of 


The original has “ Spring come 
to you.” “It may be asked why 
Juno should wish spring to be so 
long deferred? Ou the ocher hand, 
rain berore ‘tbe very end of 
harvest’ wovld be a misfortune, 
and the singer is deprecating such 
disasters.” 


harvest.” (Act IV. Sc. 1.) 


The singer is invoking blessings 
and no. deprecating disasters. She 
wishes all increase and plenty “ to 
bless this twain.” Ceres is the 
singer, and not Juno. It is one of 
the blunders of the corrector to 
make the whole song belong to 
Juno, instead of its being drama- 
tically divided, so as to suit the 
attributes of each goddess; and 
Ceres appropriately wishes full 
barns, loaded vines, and bending 
fruit-trees—and, at the very end 
of harvest, anocher Spring to come 
with no intervening-winter. 


“You demy-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sward ringlets make, 


Whereof the ewe not bites.” 


For “ sour” of the original, the 
corrector substitutes “ sward.” 


(Act VY. Sc. 1.) 


Thecorrector rejected green-sour 
because he did not understand 
Shakspere’s compound epithets. 
The fairy ring is green—greener 
than the surroanding sward—it is 
sour, while the grass without the 
circle is sweet. 
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“ Noble Gonzalo, honorable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the flow of thine, 


Fall fellowly drops.” 


“ Holy Gonzalo” is the reading 
of the original. The epithet holy 
is inapplicable to Gonzalo. In 
‘ The Winter's Tale, Leontes tells 
Florizel, “ You have a holy father,” 
where the word seems equally out 
of place, and where the corrector 
has, as in ‘ The Tempest,’ erased 
it, and written noble in its stead. . 


(Act V. Sc. 1.) 


The corrector lived at a time 
when holy had lost its meaning of 
pure, and was confined to sacred, 
as opposed to secular. And so we 
are to lose the “true force of 
words” and “the history of our 
language,” in the adalteration of 
noble. It is not only in ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale,’ but in many other 
passages, that Shakspere uses holy 
as applied to the laity. What does 
Mr. Collier say to the Roman 
general Lucius being most holy ? 
(‘ Cymbeline,’ Act III. Se. 4.) 

“ Doubtless 
With joy he will embrace you; for 
he’s honourable, 
And, doubling that, most holy.” 


“¢ Wher thou beest he, or no, 
Or some enchanted devil to abuse me, 


As late I have been, I not know.” 


Trifle is the word of the ori- 
ginal—“ a most strange one to be 
employed in such a situation, and 
it reads like a misprint: the ma- 
nuscript corrector of the folio 
informs us, that it undoubtedly is 
so.” Mr. Collier also says, ‘‘ An- 
tonio, in the first instance, believes 
that the whole is a diabolical de- 
lusion;” Mr. Collier assuming that 
this is an answer to Prospero’s ad- 
dress to “his astonished brother.” 


(Act V. Sc. 1.) 


We have no belief in “enchanted 
devil.” Mr. Collier has fallen into 
an error. Prospero is addressing 
Alonso, to whom he speaks with 
kindness.—“ I embrace thy body.” 
Alonso doubts wnether it be Pros- 
pero, or “an enchanted trifle to 
abuse me, as late I have been” 
abused. The enchanted trifles who 
had abused him were the strange 
shapes who brought in the ban- 
quet, and danced about it with 
gentle accents of salutation— 
giving a welcome, as Prospero now 
welcomes him. Antonio, wno had 
been terrified by Ariel with “a 
din to fright a monstes’s ear,” 
might with more propriety have 
said, “enchanted devil.” But the 
word “devil” is a mere stage 
exaggeration. 


at as 
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“‘ His mother was a witch; and one so strong— 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command with ail her power.” (Act V.. Sa. Ug 


The original has “ without her 
power.” Steevens, according to 
Mr. Collier, strangely supposed 
that ‘ without her power,’ meant 
with ‘less general power. All 
difficulty, however, is at an end, 
when we find the manuscript cor- 
rector of the folio, 1632, marking 
“without” as a misprint, and 


To “control the moon” is to 
interfere with the general action 
of the moon. The moon makes 
“flows and ebbs” according to 
natural laws. If Sycorax, “ strong ” 
in her witchcraft, could “ deal” 
in the moon’s “command” —or 
command as the moon commanded 
—by a suspension of natural laws, 


telling us that it ought to have | it could not be said that she pos- 

been “ with all.” sessed all the power of the moon. 
Sycorax, by a magical effort, 
usurped, locally and exceptionally, 
the office of the moon, but without 
her power as an universal cause 
of the tidal action. 


The two passages cited in ‘The Athenzum,’ which we 
have not noticed, merely involve questions of construction. 

The student of Shakspere has thus to choose between the 
opinion of Mr, Collier, supported by ‘The Athenzeum,’ and 
our opinion. We are not insensible to the odds against us. 
Nevertheless, judgments will be divided. There are clearly 
two sides to this shield. We repeat that the authority of 
these corrections cannot be determined by their merits— 
even if they were one and all supported by “that surest of 
all criticisms, the judgment of common sense.” 

When the “Manuscript Corrections” come to be examined, 
as they undoubtedly will be, by those who have adequately 
studied the history of our language, we apprehend that such 
a conclusion as the following, in Mr. Collier’s “ Notes and 
Emendations,” will not be received without question. It 
has reference to the passage in ‘Othello’ (Act I. Sc. 1) :— 


“ Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger.” 


“ Wheedling” for “wheeling, says Mr. Collier, “is an 
important improvement of the text, and shows that the word 
was of older employment in our language than some lexico- 
graphers have supposed.” The converse of this proposition 
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is, that the “Manuscript Corrections” are of more recent 
date than Mr. Collier assumes. Of the propriety of “ wheel- 
ing,” we have no doubt. It means roving; in the same 
way that Iago afterwards terms Othello, “an erring barba- 
rian” (erraticus). There are “corrections” innumerable 
upon which the same sort of doubt may be raised. The 
corrector, in Macbeth, would read “blankness of the dark ” 
for “blanket of the dark.” This is not the place to discuss 
the merits of the two readings ; but we would ask, is there 
an example to be found in any author of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, in which “blankness” is thus used in 
the modern sense? The word is not in Shakspere, nor is it 
in Milton. Are we, then, to accept the “ Manuscript Correc- 
tor” as an old authority for the employment of words ? 
Or, are we to diminish some portion of his authority as an 
emendator of Shakspere, by considering that he brought new 
words, and new meanings, to the supposed improvement of 
an early text ? Questions such as these, and many more 
that might be raised, send us back to the old quartos and 
folio, which, as Mr. Collier truly says, have hitherto “been 
our best and safest guides.” 

But in all such questions which have reference to the 
origin and the date of the “Manuscript Corrections,” we 
really are very much in the dark, and shall remain so, unless 
the volume itself be deposited in the custody of some public 
body, who will allow access, under proper regulation, for a 
full and free inspection of its contents. Mr. Collier has 
given a fac-simile of a portion of the First Part of Henry VI. 
In his ‘Introduction’ he says,—“ In order to give the reader 
an exact notion of the handwriting of the old corrector, 
and of his business-like method of annotation, a fac-simile 
has been prepared, which faithfully represents the original. 

In this place the ink seems uniform; but our choice has 
been influenced, not so much by the worth of the play, or 
by the value of the emendations, as by the circumstance, 
that it includes, in the compass of an octavo page, examples 
of the manner in which corrections of all kinds are made, 
from the insertion of a single letter to the addition of a line, 
omitted in all the folios, together with the striking out of a 

passage not considered necessary for the performance.” In 
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a note Mr, Collier adds—“It also explains the mode in 
which the corrector proceeded, when the division of a new 
scene had been improperly introduced in the old copy ; for 
the erasure of Actus Qwintus, Scena Prima, and the insertion 
of same in manuscript, mean, that what follows is merely a 
continuation of a preceding scene.” 

Mr. Collier very properly disclaims having chosen this 
portion of a column to show “the value of the emenda- 
tions ;” for nothing can be more worthless : 

1st. The blunder of the act and scene is peculiar to the 
folio of 1632, and does not occur in the first folio. 

2nd. The line inserted is not “omitted in all the folios,” 
but is found in the first folio ;—it is, 


“So rushing in the bowels of the French.” 


3rd. The passage struck out, as not being “ necessary for 
the performance,” is a literary curiosity. It recites, in five 
lines, the titles of Lord Talbot, which are found in no histo- 
rian, but are engraved on his tomb at Rouen. In a perform- 
ance they might be spared ; but even in that case the cor- 
rector was bound to go further. If the titles are removed, 
what becomes of the spirited satire of Joan of Arc, which 
follows their recital ? 


“ Here is a silly stately style indeed! 
The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath 
Writes not so tedious a style as this,— 
Hin, that thou magnifieth with all these titles, 
Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feet.” 


The speech of the Maid ought to have been “cut” also. It 
requires some care to mangle Shakspere consistently. 

4th. In two instances this fac-simile exhibits a fair in- 
stance of the prevailing desire of the corrector to sacrifice 


sense and force to what he deems metrical propriety. In 
the line 


“To know who hath obtain’d the glory of the day,” 


obtain’d is struck out. In the characteristic hemistich, 


“ But tell me whom thou seek’st,” 
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briefly and now are inserted to produce the feeble ten sylla- 
bles, 


“ But tell me, briefly, whom thou seekest now.” 


But enough of this. Our object in directing attention to 
this fac-simile is respectfully to suggest that “in the compass 
of a single page” it does not include “examples of the 
manner in which corrections of all kinds are made.” It does 
not contain a single correction in punctuation. Now, Mr. 
Collier says, “The amendments must have been introduced 
from time to time, during, perhaps, the course of several 
years. The changes in punctuation alone, always made with 
nicety and patience, must have required a long period, con- 
sidering their number.” How desirable it would be to have 
the power of examining the character of these “changes in 
punctuation.” The principle of punctuation, as well as the 
fashion, was essentially different at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and at the end. At the first period 
there were only three points in common use—the comma, 
the colon, and the full stop. An old writer, Hart, in 1569, 
thus describes their uses :—“The first marked thus [, | 
comma, and is in reading the shortest rest. The second 
marked thus [:] colon, which shows that there is more to 
come. And the last of these three is a pricke thus [.], or 
period, to signify the end of a perfect sentence.” The sem- 
colon was unknown. In the fac-simile page there is not a 
single semicolon. Unquestionably the semicolon is found in 
the folio Shakspere of 1623, and also in that of 1632, but 
very rarely, and with a special use, to indicate separate por- 
tions of one connected idea, in the same way that we now 
employ a comma followed by a dash [,—]. But the colon 
is invariably preserved as showing “something more to 
come.” Indeed, the judicious punctuation of the first folio 
has always struck us as something very remarkable; and we 
have recently heard one of our first scholars express the 
same feeling, upon casually opening that now-abused book. 
Such being our conviction, we ask why all those changes of 
punctuation, made with nicety and patience, and necessarily 
occupying a long time to make, considering their number? 
Was a new fashion of punctuation to be introduced? Was 
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the semicolon to supersede the original colon? We turn to 
the first punctuated passages of the “Corrections” that pre- 
sent themselves to us in Mr. Collier’s volume, which we give 
as there pointed :— 


P.43:—“ More mock’d than fear’d; so our most just decrees.” 
Colon after “fear’d” in both folios:— 


P.53:—“ Harp not on that; nor do not banish reason, 
For incredulity; but let your reason serve, &c. 


In both folios the semicolon is given after “ that,” but the 
comma after the word “inequality,” which is ‘corrected ’ 
to “ incredulity.” 

We could multiply passages very easily. The use of the 
comma and the colon in the original lines was determined 
by a principle. As the passages stand in Mr. Collier’s 
volume the change of the semicolon was the result of a new 
fashion. In transcribing the lines, Mr. Collier may not have 
regarded these niceties ;—he, perhaps, did “not stand upon 
points.” But it would be satisfactory to know how this 
matter really appears; for the system of punctuation may 
have much to do with the authority of “the poet’s last- 
known but earliest commentator.” Open any scholarly book 
printed in the middle of the seventeenth century (Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ for example), and we find the most 
Sparing use of the semicolon, and the constant preference of 
the comma and colon. The same judicious mode of punc- 
tuation continued at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
as may be seen in the first edition of ‘The Tatler,’ 1709. 
But open any modern book—any edition of Shakspere, for 
instance, printed within the last seventy years—and the 
colon is well nigh banished. Are we arguing upon a mistaken 
assumption as to the pointing of the “ Corrections,” derived 
from Mr. Collier’s mode of printing them? Possibly so. 
But unless a new fashion were to be introduced, we cannot 
understand how the changes in punctuation should involve 
such an amount of labour, seeing that both folios are very 
accurately pointed, according to the system which prevailed, 
almost without variation, through the seventeenth century. If 
a new fashion were introduced, upon the principle of Dr. 
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| Johnson, who says, “I have considered the punctuation 
wholly in my power,” what becomes of the authority of the 
“ Manuscript Corrections of the folio, 1632” ? 

We have suspended the publication of this edition for 
some months—as we also thought it right to suspend the 
publication of a second volume of ‘The Companion Shak- 
| spere ’—hearing, on all sides, that the received text of the 
| greatest name in all literature was to be overthrown. We 
| are now in possession of the materials for a judgment as to 

this probability, and we have examined those materials with 
diligence, and, we believe, impartiality. We do not, after 
| this examination, regard Mr. Collier’s “remarkable book ” as 
| “necessarily involving an overthrow, not simply of the most 
| elaborate editions of the plays recently published, but of the 
| principle on which their editors had proceeded.” We are 
not disposed to rush frantically to cast aside our ancient 
possession, at the first ery of “ Who will change old lamps 
im for new ?” 


: March 31, 1853. 
: 


Woodfall and Kinder, Printet's, Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 
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